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CORN FLOUR. 
NOTICE. 


¢| 


¥ 


BROWN AND POLSON 


Were the first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in maintaining 
its reputation, which is liable to be discredited 
by the “uhwarrantable appropriation of the 
name to articles of a different character. 

To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
Cheap inferior qualities bearing a false 

name 


Are sometimes unscrupulously substituted, 
instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S, 





Which is prepared solely from |: 


Maize— vgn Corn. 


ul 








Pronounced 
by Connoisseurs 
THE ONLY 


“00D SAUCE,” 


*,* See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. : 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


LEA & PERRINS, 
WORCESTER. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 
LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lorp Cnrer Justice, 6.P. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Exq., Q.0; 
JOHN OSBORNE, Ese., Q.C. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Ese, 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLET!, Esq., Taxine Magrza mf Cuanoray. 


DIRECTORS. 

Bacon, James, Esq., Q.C., Chief Judge in |; Guirrarp, The Rt. Hon. Sir G. M., Lord Justice. 

Bankruptey. | Gaesns, T. Wang, Esq. QO. 
Beaumont, James, Esq. ! Kenpalt, Jon, Esg. 
Biec, Epwarp Smits, Esq. H Lams, Georct, Esq. 
Botton, Joun Henry, Esq. || Lisstay, James, Esq. 
BropvenriP, Franois, Esq. i Osnoxne, Jonx, Esq., Q.C. 
Curcuester, J. H. R., Esq. Pemserton, B. Leen, Esq. 
Cooxson, W. Strickianp, Esq. Rippe.1, Sir W. Bucuanan, Bart. 
Dart, Josseu Hexry, sq. Rosg, ‘The Hon. Sir Groreer. 
Ducmore, Wiiu1am, sq., Q.C. Scappinc, Epwmy Warp, Esq. 





Smiru, Micwarn, Esq. 


in Chancery. 
Tuson, Sir Tomas. 


Frere, Bantse J. Laur, Esq. 


Foutett, Ropext Bay, Esq., Zazing Master | Sura, Lhe Hon. Mr. Jiistice Montacur. 





FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY Isi, 1870. 
Annual Income £210,000 | Asscrance Claims and Bonus 
Invested Funds.................._ 1,583.000 paid £1,780,000 
Existing Assurances............ 4,200,000 | Share Capital fully subscribed 1,000,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon.. 540,000 | Paid up 160,000 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 


ECURITY.—The Assurance Fund*amounts to no less than seven 
times the total annual income. The further guarantee of fully 
subscribed Capital of £1,000,000. 

WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 
10s. per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five Years’ existence 
without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
residence in any part of the world. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are 
specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once issued, 
absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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OOD For 
Bret Fool bon Rey 


us 








“ Resembling Mother’s Milk as te as possibly.”— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it asa Prince should.”— 
Soc. Sci. Rev. 
“ Highly nourishing and easily digested."—Dr. HassaLt. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins 1s., 2s.,58., and 10s. 
PREPARED BY 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 


PROCURABLE OF ALL CHEMISTS AND ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN. 








Securely and neatly mends 
Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, Woods, 
Cabinet Work, and Pancy Articles. 
See the name of “ E. DAVY,” the original Inventor, ison the 
Jabel, and that of the Manufacturers, BARCLAY & SONS, 


95, Farringdon Street. Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 





TO LADIES. 


At this peculiar period, when the beauty of the season 
invites to out-door enjoyment, the fair sex are of necessity 
exposed to those influences which are peculiarly prejudicial 
to the charms of beauty, The solar heat produces on the 
delicate skin the permanent stain of tan, the disfigurement 
of freckles, and not unfrequently a discolouration and 
swelling, which gradually assume one of the moultitudinous 
forms of eruption. These evils are increased and perpetuated 
by sea-bathing, which, however beneficial to the general 
health, cannot but prove injurious to the delicate and 
susceptible nature of the skin, unless care be taken to apply 
some remedial means to counteract the stimulating and 
acrid elements contained in salt-water. This remedy is 
happily supplied by Rowland’s Kalydor, a preparation 
composed of the most innocent, yet most efficacious in- 
gredients, which has the admirable property of neutralizing 
the effects both of atmospheric action and saline influences 
upon the skin, and maintaining that healthy action of the 
minute vessels which produces continued delicacy of texture 
and of tint. Nor is its utility confined to the fair sex alone. 
To gentlemen travelling, or who suffer inflammation after 
shaving, or other irritating causes, it will be found alike 
grateful and pleasing. 








CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE. 


Genui: ical; about three times the strencth of the best Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 





easily 1 
excess of fatty matter, + recommended by m 


ical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 


“We have carefully examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they - genuine, and that 


the Essence of Coco 


‘ocoa is just what it is declared to be by Mesers. Capnury Brorners.”—Lancei 


Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be oue of the most nutritious, Wligestible. “and restorative of 


drinks. —British Medical Journal. 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


FAILRORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the P 

CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


is the only palliative in Neuralvia, 


rofession to be the most wonderfnl and wulantele remedv ever = 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, C P 





Asthma. 


effectually checks = arres's those too - fatal diszases—Diph- 


theria, Fever, Croup, Ag 


acts like a charm io Diar:haa, and is the oe specific in Cholera 


and Dysentery. 


effectually cuts shorts all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation 


end Spasms 
Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, 
Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


CAUTION. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paar Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLi.is BRownk was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, ‘which, he regretted to say, 


had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., 


4s. 6d., and 1ls.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, CoL1is 


Brownk’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government ‘Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 35, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





ICE SAFES AND WENHAM, 


LAKE ICE. 


The WENHAM LAKE [CE Company’s celebrated Prize 
Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex REFRI- 
GERATOR, Registered 1869, fitted with water tanks aud 
filters, combine every real improvement, and are unequalled 
for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. The 
New Double-wall lce-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter- 
Dishes. Ice-cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne 
Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
delivered in town for less than 1d. per lb.; or packages of 
2s. 6d., 5s., 98., and upwards, forwarded into the country by 
Be goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated price 
lists free at the sole office,e WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 














GLASS SHADES, 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. 
Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Lists of Prices sent free on oo 
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to purify the blood and strengthen the system against the =e seme 
effects of change of weather, and the advent of Summer. 

KAYE’S WORSDELL’s PILLS being composed of ve- L A D | = yy 
getable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found s 
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THE 
iT IS NOT A DYE. | GUELPH REVERSIBLE SEWING MACHINE 
— McMASTER’S UNIVERSAL } —— 


HAIR RESTORER is renowned for 
its fragrance, effectually nourishes 
and restores the hair both in growth 
and colour, arrests baldness, and 


Good 
Useful 








2] gives a healthy action to the scalp, Elegant 

i} removes scurf and dandriff, with- Large 
out soiling or staining the skin, Perfect 

Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
a 
fumers, in bottles 3s. each. ——$—<—$—$—$ - H ndy 
EN Sree: oe lesan iaabieraoeiansinacaniaeaelatinaieds PRICE. 
Hand Machine ...... £3-0 0 

SPRING-—SPRING—SPRING. Treadien fy ¢ 9) AGENTS WANTED. 


Complete with all Fixtures. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. SHILLINGFORD BROS., 


The approach of Spring indicates the necessity of medicine 17, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, LONDON, BC. 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS, 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- The efficacy of this safe and invaluable medicine is 


cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. | sufficiently attested by the fact, that it has stood its ground 


| in public estimation for more than 100 years. Beware of 





Bu tothe weather at this season, will, immediately on 
the application of this celebrated preparation (established 
105 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities, | 


7 7 deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills bear the name 
A Clear Complexion is produced by of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be obtained at 


GOWLAND'’S LOTION. BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street; 
= : EDWARDS; SANGER; BUTLER & CRISPE; and 
ADIES riding and promenading, or exposed | THQMPSON; aud Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


JOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S American Bay 








It produces and sustains | Kum cleanses the Head and promotes the Growth of 


. : . | the Hair in a marvellous degree. Every one should uve this 
Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, | excellent preparation, it is quite harness and is strongly 


Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy | recommended by the medical profession. -From any chemist, 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- | or direct from the proprietors, Fowler and Sheppard, 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the | Chemists, 51, Holywood Road, London, 8.W., in bottles, 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. | 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 60. each. See that each bottle has 
Pints, 4s. 6d.; half-piuts, 2s. 9d. CAUTION—Observe the | the name of the proprietors on the label.—Vide Puncu, 
name of the Proprietor, “E. C. Bourne 11, Serle Street, | on Hair Restorers, March 5th, 1870. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields” on the Governwent Stamp. | 


{ 





J A newly-discovered Internal Styptic which, by sheathing the Organs, at 

enzod ne once puts a stop to all wasting Diseases, Consumprion, Broncwitis, 

~ D + Curonic Cougar, Cuotrra, Dysentery, and Diarrua@a cured with a 
certainty never before known. 

CAUTION.—Benzodyne has nothing whatever to do with Petroleum Spirit, improperly 
called Benzolyne, but is a delightful cordial medicine, relieving pain without any danger. Prepared by 
Mr. PRICE, 2, Lower Seymour Street. Portman Square, London, W., and sold by all Chemists at 
ls. 1}d., 28. $d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, per bottle. 





SEWING MACHINES. 
ARTHUR CLEGG & Co.'s 
PATENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINES 


HAVE BEEN PROVED SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS FOR SPEED, LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY OF STITCH. 
They are particularly adapted for Dress Makers, Shirt Makers, Umbrellas, Underclothing, Mantles, and all light fabrics, 
They will hem fell, tuck, gather, bind, braid, and do everything required for domestic purposes. They combine 
cheapness with excellence of workmanship, and are so simple that they can be learned in one hour. All Purchasers 
taught to work the Machine gratis. Samples of work with prospectus post free. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED FOR TWELVE MONTHS. Paice £5 10s 
Manufactured only by ARTHUR CLEGG and Co., 31, Finsbury Place. 
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CRAMER’S CHEAP MUSIC. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE ror tHe PIANOFORTE, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 
CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for 


the Pianoforte, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Ars of Fingering, Appropriate 
Rxample: and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal 
Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Scale Passages, Eay Exercises, Preludes &c., chosen 
from the Works of Cramer, Bertini, Czervy, Logier, «ec. 
&c., combined with Familiar Arrangements of favourite 
Sacred and Operatic Airs calculated to form and 
develupe the taste of the Performer. 


CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
little Fantasias progressive in difficalty, hemes care- | 
fully selected from the best Writers, Preludes and 
¥xercises from the more advanced Works of Clementi, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, *c.; Lessous with a special view 
to the F:eedom of the Left Hand, &e, 


CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
“ Recreations ” in Fantasia form, select: d from Secular 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with 
special objects. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in 


Various Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces con- 





tained in the followiiig Book. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections 
from the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, for entering on 
which the Pupil will have been in a great measure pre- 
pared by the practice of the Studies in Book 6. 


CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies 


by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Mocheles, Nollet. 


CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
| sandler ay Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


|'CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced 


Studies from Cramer and the Staudard Composers for 
the Pianotorte. 


CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 


School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &. 


CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK is chiefly 


composed of (ramers Advanced Studies, for th 
acquisition of Style. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 
CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing | 


the Rudiments of Music,and the necessary Instructions | 
for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. with Appro- | 
priate Exercises, Lessons, and Solfeggi, Simple Songs in | 
One and Two Parte. Usefulin School and Class Teaching. 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing | 
Exerciser, Solfergi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Sougs 
in ‘T'wo and Three Parts, with Observations and Illus 
trations from the Works of Beunett, W. Mayuard, | 
Crescentiui, Paer. and Pelegrini. 


CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, containing} 
Exercises, Solfegzi. &c., cgrefully selected from the 
Works of Rossini, Kubini, Schira, Garcia; Part 
Sougs, &c. &. 


CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Obser- 
vations, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, | 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Itslian 
Masters; also, Part Songs, by Maclarren and other 


Composers. | 
! 


CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing 
Ex-rcises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelli, &€. Fone | 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Baife, 
Wallace, Macfarren, «ud Hatton. 


CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing | 


Duets, ‘Trios, aud Part Songs, by celebrated Composers. | 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
2 ae ame Coutralto, Tenor, Baritone, aud Bass 

vices. 


CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing (continued), by 
Manuel Garcia, Soifeggi from the celebrated works of 
Creserntini, Paer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano 
and ‘Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by 
W. V. Wallace and Henry Smart. , 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing 


Observations on the Art of Singing (conciuded), by 
Mauel Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, 
Duet, by Maciarren, and a Trio by Waliace. 


CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, contains Ad- 


vanced Solfeggi froiw the celebrated works of Cres- 
centini, Paer, and Pvlegrini; and a Selection from the 
works of Sir Henry Bishop. 


CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, cun- 


taining celebrated Trios from Popular English Operas. 


| CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Songs by Modern Composers -Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, Arditii, Levey. 





Cramer’s First Instructions for the Violin. 


Price SIXPENCE. Post 


Free for SEVEN Stamps. 





CRAMER’S HAR 


MONIUM BOOK. 


Containing Fifteen Sacred Pieces, easily and effectively arranged. 
Price SIXPENCE. Post Free for SEVEN Stamps. 
































London: CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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SEWING MACHINES UNEQUALLED, AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


THE ALBERTA, 


NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


Te Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 
Price, from Six Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrival'ed for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price six Guiveas. Lists Pree. 
HAND MACHINES, “ THE AMERICAN” 42s. 
“THE PRINCESS OF WALES ’ LOCK-STITCH, 75s. 
“NEW PRINCESS,” &c., (SHUTTLE), 4 Guineas. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR.) THE ANTI-LANCET. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are tao often invoked to 
ive relict iu Coruhe, Colds. and all Primonary Disense IMPORTANT FACTS. 


give relief in Conghs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, whieh viceld momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebing the divestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the | : _ 
malady, modern science points to CKOSBY'S BALSAMIC | thet depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. | sequence of di-erse and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. }azo. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the *Anti-Lancet,” says | ben published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
“| have repeated|y observed how very rapidly and invari«bly | author, Sheridan Knowles, ob-erved:—*“ J¢ will be an in- 
it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases | calculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 
ot Pulmonary Consumption; and | can, with the greatest | From this book—which contains 168 paxes—Invalids suf- 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuabe adjunct to | fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” chiti-, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not all complaints attended with partial or xeneral debility, 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and | "9 learn how these diseases cxn be relieved or cured. Jt 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with tie | ™"¥ be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Cousumption, ke omental tea Rouen pcb eee pone 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of ‘‘onsumption, Quinsy, | of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


aud all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dr ROOKE, Scarsorovcu 
on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 




















Tt is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 


Deslers, in Battles at tas. 9d... 9% 6d. and 11s. eéch. and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the DusLin Prizz Mepat. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinagan’s LL Wuiagy.” 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE, 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W., 


i blie attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising al] the Manufactures tor Dining-Rooms, Libraries. Drawing. 
boone, tnd Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyous and Spitalfields. 


CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-CLASS M4KE. 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET wW. 


SHERRIES. fT,0.LAZENBY. PURE CLARETS, 


No.1. FAMILY CLARET (vin ordinaire) ............ 128. 
“ 3. DINNER CLARKT (gound full Bordeaux)... 24s 
“ §. DESSERT CLARET (6ne flavoury Bordeaux) 36s, 














No.1. FAMILY SHERRY (Pale Drv. or Rich Golden) 24s. 
“ 3 DINNER SHERRY (Pale Dry, or Rich Golder) 368 
« §. DESSERT SHERRY (Pale Dry or Rich Golden) 48s. 


T. 0. LAZENBY, Wine Merchant, 


90, 92, WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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OLMAN'S 


\ C BRITISH » 


Wornr N-FLOUR 


is prepared from RICE, the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
( 300, 000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 
Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. ConMAn’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public.” 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 
“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; it forms an exceedingly 
digestible and wholesome article of diet.” 
Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
* T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


Retailed by Family Grocers and Druggists. 
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MAPLE « CC®’ 


FURNITURE. 


MAHOGANY WING-WARDROBES 9 Guineas, 
Carpets Ditto, with Plate Glass Doors, 11 Guineas; ditto, in Seanad Wand 


with Plate Glass Doors, 5$ Guineas. 


Carpets BEDSTEADS of every description, in Wood, 


Iron, and Brass, fitted with Drapery and Bedding complete. Several 


SUITES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 
Carpets from 12 to 20 Guineas; the Eucente Easy Cuatr, 25s.; Couch to 


correspond, 3 Guineas ; many Cheffioniers with Plate Glass and 
Marble, from £5 to £25. 


Carpets MARQUETERIE CABINETS from 2 Guineas ; 


Very Large ditto, in Buhl, £12 to £25; Bookcases from 44 Guineas. 


Carpets DINING TABLES IN MAHOGANY & 04K; 


from 3 to 30 Guineas. 


MAPLE & CO.., 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


A House of any magnitude con pletely furnislied in Three Days ; saving time, trouble and 
expense—a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
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HADDAN? S HIS TORY. 
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MRS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


Tue blow fell upon me very heavily and 
i, very suddenly. 

1 was just turned one-and-twenty, the 

son of an English gentleman of good family, 
who had settled in New York before my 
birth, and died when I was six years old, 
leaving my mother, Margaret, and me 
utterly penniless. Fortune’s father had 
left us a legacy of five thousand dollars 
apiece, and left Fortune herself to be 
brought up by my mother. She, Fortune 
I mean, was heiress to two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, while I had not a cent but 
what her father had given me. If I ever 
asked her to marry me it would be on the 
score of my good birth, and the great, great 
love I felt for her. 
; My mother is very small and timid, with 
a quiet voice, that rarely rises above a 
whisper; the prettiest woman I ever saw, 
but with no spirit at all, and only eighteen 
years older than me. We tyrannised over 
her when we were children, and it was only 
as I grew into manhood that I began to 
feel a very sweet and pleasant fecling of 
reverence mingled with the true love I had 
always borne for her. Margaret and For- 
tune loved her well, I know, though we 
had all been accustomed to take our own 
way without much reference to her. 

“‘George,” she said one day, “ you re- 
member your father ?” 

“Remember him! I should think I did. 
A fine, handsome, thorough English gentle- 
man, as different to the Yankees about him 
as a grandee of Spain would be different 
to a troop of Irish Paddies. 
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“Do you want to tell me anything about 
my father ?” I asked, for I knew her well 
enough to be sure that she was trembling | 
all over with something she ought to say. 

“Yes,” she said, bursting into tears; “I | 
promised Mr. Prescott to tell you when you § 
came of age.” 

This is what she had to tell me: 

My father was the eldest son and heir of 
George Haddan, of Haddan Lodge, Essex, } 
England. My g grandfather had been married ; 
twice, and had two sons, half-brothers. As 
far as my mother knew, the estate, con- jf 
sisting of property in London, was worth } 
about twelve thousand pounds a year. 
His second wife, either intentionally or 
otherwise, had kept up a perpetual irri- 
tation between them, ending in a gra- 
dually-growing distrust, which, however, 
could not completely destroy the very 4 
strong, almost romantic, affection that 
existed, in spite of all adverse influence, 
but which was open on both sides, to ex- 
treme jealousy and impatience. 

“George,” said my mother, blushing 
crimson, “I was not a grand lady; I was 
not a lady at all. Iwas nothing but the 
niece of Mrs. Haddan’s maid.”’ 

I knelt down before her, and put my 
arms round her neck. Whatever she had 
been, she was my mother. 

“Aunt Becket,” ghe whispered, “hated 
me. She only kept me near her to flout at 
me and make me miserable. I was only a 
very young creature; and Mr. George saw 
me, and fell in love with me.” 

“ And married you.” I added, kissing her 
dear face. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, hurriedly, and with 
fresh tears; “but he never dare tell his 
father he’d fallen in love with Becket’s 
She threatened to kill me when 
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| | “His name was George, too,” she said, | niece. 
{ sighing. she only suspected it, and she almost 
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frightened me to death. Then Mr. George 
ran away with me to London; only he 
went home at once, and made believe to 
know nothing about it, and stayed there 
nigh upon two months, till he got his 
father’s leave to travel for a year or two. 
Then he came very early one morning, 
and took me away to a church, where we 
were married without any carriages, or 
wedding clothes, or bridesmaids.” 

I laughed, for she spoke regretfully still, 
though it was so long ago. All girls love 
finery, if they are good for anything. 

“Don’t laugh, George,” she sobbed; “if 
I'd only had bridesmaids and carriages 
you'd have been George Haddan, of Had- 
dan Lodge by this time. You see I never 
knew where I was, it all being so quiet 
and early in the morning, and we starting 
off at once for Liverpool. Your father 
asked for a certificate, and got it; but he 
never showed it me, and I never thought 
of asking him. We came here, dear, and 
here we stopped.” 

She seemed reluctant to go on now she 
had brought her history to New York, and 
I had to coax her to continue it. 

“Then don’t interrupt me again, George,” 
she said, almost peevishly. “I am going 
to tell you straight on now, though it is 
very disagreeable, and I never would if I 
had not promised Fortune’s father when 
he said he’d leave us a legacy each. We 
were very happy, young Mr. Haddan and 
me, especially after you were born. He 
never gave me a cross word, and I tried 
my best to be a good wife to him. But he 
kept hankering after his father and his 
own place, and he’d have gone back, only 
he did not dare to tell about me and you 
children. Then there came news of his 
brother, Mr. James, making a very good 
match with an heiress; and old Mr. Haddan 
wrote, threatening to cut off Mr. George if 
he ever married an American woman, which 
he swore very solemnly he never would do 
in a letter to his father.” 

My mother came to a full stop here, 
without any interruption from me, and her 
low voice fell into a*yet lower key when 
she spoke again. 

“He put off going home to see his father 
till he could not go atall. Iwas no more than 
twenty-three when he died, and more like 
a baby myself than a mother of a boy like 
you. I don’t wonder he never consulted 
me, but he never consulted anybody else. 
He wrote to his father, telling him every- 
thing, and putting his will and our marriage 
certificate into his letter. He had six thou- 





sand pounds of his own to leave, which 
had been his mother’s, and that he left to 
me. He asked his father to forgive him, 
and provide for you children, if he did not 
make you his heir, for old Mr. Haddan 
could leave his estates as he pleased. He 
sent all these papers by the mail, just like 
an ordinary letter, and they were lost.” 

“ Lost !” I exclaimed. 

“Lost!” she repeated, mournfully; 
“every one of The ary but your father 
never knew it. He died quite at peace about 
us; and the very next day the mail from 
home came in, and brought the news that his 
father was dead. The letters had crossed 
on the sea, and neither of them knew that 
the other was gone. I was very glad of 
that, my boy.” 

She stopped to cry again for some mi- 
nutes, while I waited in impatience, but 
I dared not hurry her. She was very 
nervous, and the least symptom of annoy- 
ance frightened her. 

“The letter was from Mr. Newill, the 
family lawyer, and he said all the landed 
estates were left to Mr. George, and he 
was to go home directly. I went directly to 
Mr. Prescott, and he took the business off 
my hands. He wrote immediately to Eng- 
land, but of course we knew we should have 
to wait a little for an answer. Then three 
or four mails came in with nothing for us, 
and he wrote again telling about your 
father’s long letter, and the will, and cer- 
tificate. There came after that a short 
sharp note from Mr. Newill, denying that 
George Haddan had ever been married, 
and asking for proofs. I hadn’t any proof 
except my wedding ring, which has never 
been off my finger; but Mr. Prescott said 
that would go for nothing. Then I wrote 
to Aunt Becket myself, and she answered, 
saying shameful things, and bidding me 
never show my face in England again. 
Hush, George! Don’t interrupt me. Mr. 
Newill wrote again, saying Mr. James was 
willing to settle a thousand pounds apiece 
on us, considering that you were Mr. 
George’s children, on condition that we 
never troubled him again.” 

“Did you agree to it ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Mr. Prescott would not,” she answered. 
“Sometimes he talked of taking me over 
to London to see if I could find the church 
where we were married, but the time never 
came. He made every inquiry about the 
mail, and nothing had happened to it. The 
letter ought to have reached Haddan 
Lodge, as it was directed. I know it was 
directed right, for I saw it lying on your 
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father’s desk. Mr. Prescott said they must 
have got the letter all right, and he made 
me promise to tell you all about it some 
day. Ifhe hadn’t I never would. George, 
he wanted me to be his wife.” 

She blushed again like a young girl, and 
turned her head away. 

“You could not do that, mother,” I said. 

“No, George, no,” she answered; “ not 
after being the wife of young Mr. Haddan. 
But he was very kind and good, and left us 
all a legacy equal to the settlement he had 
refused for us, and said Fortune was to be 
brought up with you two, to show that he 
did not believe any harm of me. That is 
all I have to tell you.” 

It was enough to astonish and overwhelm 
me. If this were true, instead of being poor 
George Haddan, with no more than five 
thousand dollars in my possession, I was at 
this moment the rightful owner of twelve 
thousand pounds a year, with all the accu- 
mulations of a long minority. But, if not 
true, what had I to offer Fortune? As it 
was, until I had established my claim I had 
nothing but a doubtful name. My mother 
said she had been afraid I should be un- 
settled. Unsettled! Ishould think I was. 

I went to look for Fortune, and hunted 
about for her till I found her in our old 
schoolroom, busy about some woman’s work. 
Then and there I repeated to her every- 
thing I had just heard. 


I am Fortune mentioned above. I shall 
tell the rest of Mrs. Haddan’s history, for 
George makes a great trouble of writing. 
Nobody could ever make me believe those 
documents were lost. Destroyed they might 
be, but not lost. A packet of that size, con- 
taining very valuable papers, which were, 
however, of no value except to the Haddan 
family, could not have been lost by mail, 
unless some special accident had befallen all 
the mail-bags. To mail such a packet in the 
ordinary way was precisely such a thing as 
man, and man alone, could have been 
guilty of, especially so many years back, 
when the service between New York and 
London was not what it is now. But a 
will, a marriage certificate, and a long letter 
would make a noticeable parcel. Don’t tell 
me it was lost. 

What must we do? Why, start for 
England by the very first steamer after my 
birthday. If I had only been one-and- 
twenty fifteen years ago I should have 
done it then, and traced that packet from 
the post-office to the hands that opened it. 
The search would be more difficult now, but 





it must be made. We must first discover, 
as quietly as we could, the church where 
Mrs. Haddan was married. We must go 
quietly to work, and make sure of that 
first. 

We were all very fond of Mrs. Haddan, 
but she was one of the meekest of women 
—the very feeblest reed of a woman I ever 
knew. ‘To think of her small body and 
soul having guarded such a secret as this 
from us all these years drove me nearly 
frantic. She was very little, with a low, 
plaintive voice and frightened manner. 
Her face was small, with a pretty com- 
plexion and large, brown, forlorn eyes, 
glistening with tears as readily at a spot 
on her new bonnet strings as at the death 
of a friend. It was very difficult to move 
her, for she was one of those creatures that 
take root deeply, and are as hard to pluck 
up as tangle-grass. She told us weeping 
that her Aunt Becket had warned her 
never to show her face in England again; 
and she assured us over and over again, 
with great solemnity, that she could not 
recognise the church where she had been 
married, and she did not remember in the 
least which part of London it was in. 
Perhaps it had been a chapel she suggested, 
and what should we do then? I knew 
better. I felt certain that any woman with 
a grain of sense, and with eyes in her 
head, would tell the place where she was 
married when she saw it again. But there 
—Mrs. Haddan had been nothing but an 
English baby of seventeen instead of an 
intelligent American woman of that age. 

I say nothing about our voyage. Mrs. 
Haddan, as might have been expected of 
a woman with positively no strength of 
mind, was very sick all the way, and wept 
and moaned during every interval when 
she could weep and moan. Margaret 
waited upon her mother, while George and 
I walked miles and miles of the deck, 
planning what we should do. What we 
did upon landing was to go straight on by 
express to London. It was night when we 
reached it; and even I could not expect 
Mrs. Haddan to recognise our church in 
the dark. But the next day, and for many 
days following, we hired a carriage and 
drove up and down the streets, up and 
down the streets, till we were nearly crazy. 

This was how we went on: at the out- 
side view of any church, or of any build- 
ing at all approaching an ecclesiastical 
style of architecture, Mrs. Haddan would 
ask faintly that the carriage might be 
drawn up in front of it. Then she leaned 
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through the window, with her veil droop- 
ing all on one side, to take a close survey 
of it. Unless George discovered that it 
was not a church, her survey invariably 
ended in her supposing that perhaps that 
might be the very place. After experi- 
encing great difficulties in getting the 
keys, and when once we were inside the 
church, Mrs. Haddan clasped George’s 
arm with both hands, and paced modestly 
up the middle aisle to the altar. There 
she stood for a minute or two with down- 
cast eyes and blushing face, as if waiting 
for the voice of the priest, and then she 
would look up to him in tears : 

“George, dear,” she murmured, “I do 
believe—I think I have a sensation that 
this is the very spot.” 

After that George and I rushed to the 
vestry, and if the registers for twenty-two 
years back were still there, we searched 
eagerly through the year of her marriage; 
but all to no avail. Once we came to a 
church in course of demolition—a new 
street coming that way. The roof was 
half off, and the pews and pulpit gone. 
She felt the same sensation there, and I 
gave it up. 

“ Perhaps, my dear,” she said, when we 
returned to the carriage, “it may have 
been a chapel. Young Mr. Haddan was a 
very peculiar man; and his mother’s rela- 
tions were some of them Dissenters.” 

We answered nothing, but drove back to 
the hotel, where she went to bed with a 
nervous headache. 

“ George,” I said, as soon as we were 
alone, “ this is of no use at all. Mrs. Haddan 
will never know the place. We must try 
something else.” 

“What else, Fortune?” he asked, de- 
spondently. 

“Let us talk it over quietly,” I said; 
“my dear George, you feel quite persuaded 
in your own mind that your father did 
marry your mother ?” 

The blood rushed up into his face, and 
his teeth fastened sharply into his under 
lip. I do not know what he was going 
to say, for I stopped him by putting my 
arm round his neck, as I had done hun- 
dreds of times when we were children; 
though I had quite left it off of late. 

“* Hush, George,” I whispered in his ear. 
“Tt was only Fortune that said it, but 
there will be scores of people to ask the 
same question. You will always be the 
same. Don’t be angry with me.” 

“No,” he answered, in a smothered 
voice, “no, Fortune; but if any man said 








it ” George clenched his fists, and 
struck his own knee with it savagely, in 
a manner which startled me. 

“George,” I said, “ depend upon it if 
the certificate is destroyed the register is 
destroyed. Wouldanybody in their senses 
imagine that your mother would not know 
where she was married ?” 

“T suppose not,” he answered, more de- 
spondently than before. 

“They are rich, and you are poor,” I 
said, looking steadily into his face; “ you 
will be very poor if we fail.” 

“T am a man,” he replied, lifting up his 
head with new energy, “Ican make my 
own way. It is not that.” 

I knew what it was well enough. At 
least I fancied I knew what it was. Yet 
when I came to think of it I could not be 
so sure. I never felt so strangely in my 
whole life, never. Instead of reading his 
heart like an open book, it was all closed 
against me. 

“You will be always the same to me,” 
I said, falteringly. 

He sighed, and leaving his seat beside 
me, he wandered restlessly to the window, 
and looked out into the street below with 
a cloudy face. I watched him with the 
full light upon his features, revealing every 
change of expression, yet I could not make 
out what he was thinking about. 

“T’ll spend every cent of my money before 
I give it up,” he said. 

** And mine,”’ I added. 

His face changed, but he shook his head. 
I kept silence for a minute or two, dread- 
ing to say what I had tosay; but it had to 
be done. 

“Come back, George,” I said, “and 
stand opposite to me, just so.” 

He did as I bade him, and stood looking 
down upon me with troubled eyes. 

“Now,” I said, putting up my hands to 
my cheeks, which were burning, “ will you 
answer me a simple question frankly, yes 
or no ?” 

“To be sure, Fortune,” he replied. 

* Well, then,” I went on, speaking very 
fast, “ perhaps I am only a vain, conceited 
girl, but I have fancied sometimes you 
cared more for me than a sister. Do you?” 

**Yes,”’ he answered. 

“ Then how foolish we both are,”’ I said, 
between laughing and crying; “we have 
only to get married, and then you will have 
plenty of money to set about establishing 
your rights.” 

“ No, no,” answered George, and putting 
both his arms round me in a very agreeable 
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way, “that would never do. Suppose we 
fail altogether. No: when I am George 
Haddan, of Haddan Lodge, then I will ask 
you to be my wife, but never before. I 
have nothing to offer you till then.” 

“And then I won’t have you,” I said, 
drawing his arm closer round me—“ I 
won't, indeed, George. I am just going to 
take a solemn vow.” 

There is no need to say what we talked 
of for the next hour, but when we were 
through with that subject, which continued 
to turn up again at all sorts of odd mo- 
ments, we turned back to our original dis- 
cussion. 

Among my father’s letters we had found 
a very kind one from Mr. Newill, the 
family lawyer, written privately to my 
father about Mrs. Haddan and her chil- 
dren. Though he did not in any way ac- 
knowledge the marriage, he said, as George 
Haddan’s chief friend, he was deeply in- 
terested in his children, and he urged my 
father to accept some provision from him 
for them. We determined to see this man, 
acting with profound caution, and if we 
found him to be anything like his letter, to 
tell him our whole story unreservedly. We 
took Mrs. Haddan with us, and obtained a 
private interview with him. He was par- 
ticularly struck with George’s likeness to 
his father, and in five minutes Mrs. Had- 
dan was giving him a tearful account of 
her runaway marriage with young Mr. 
Haddan, and of her utter ignorance of the 
place. I could see that Mr. Newill did not 
place implicit reliance upon her statements. 

“You are the niece of Mrs. Haddan’s 
maid, whose name was Becket?” he ob- 
served. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, sobbing. 

“Then she must have left her service 
before old Mrs. Haddan’s death,” he said. 
“IT saw the maid several times just then, 
and her name was certainly not Becket.” 

** Aunt Becket wrote to me from Had- 
dan Lodge,” she answered, “and the letter 
came by the same mail as yours for Mr. 
Prescott. It was such a dreadful letter 
that I burnt it, for fear of anybody ever 
seeing it.” 

** And you have no proofs ?” he said. 

“Nothing except my ring,” she replied, 
pulling off her glove, and showing him a 
very thin, worn circle of gold embedded in 
her finger. George took her hand in his, 
and kissed it tenderly, and I felt the tears 
come even into my eyes. 

“Who would receive that packet for old 
Mr. Haddan, and open it after his death ?” 








I asked, going direct to the point they all 
seemed to avoid. Mr. Newill turned and 
fixed a very sharp pair of eyes upon me. 

“ither his wife or son,” he answered, 
shortly. 

“His wife was only Mr. George’s step- 
mother,” I said, “and her son was the 
next heir.” 

Mr. Newill was silent a minute or two. 

“Tf I could think what you are think- 
ing,” he said, “there would be no mystery 
about it, though it would be no easier to 
prove that than the other. But I don’t 
think it. Mr. James was an honourable 
man, and his mother a thorough lady.” 

“But there were twelve thousand pounds 
a year to lose,” I observed. 

Mr. Newill looked at mea second time 
sharply, and I returned his gaze steadily. 
Why should any man daunt me ? 

“ Let us hear your opinion, young lady,” 
he said. 

*T am Fortune Prescott,” I answered, 
stung a little by his manner, “and my 
opinion is this. The packet reached Haddan 
Lodge safely. It fell, of course, into the 
hands of Mr. James, or old Mrs. Haddan. 
In either case the temptation would be the 
same. Mr. George Haddan’s marriage had 
been so well kept a secret, that nobody had 
suspected it. He had married a very 
young girl—a dependant of the house— 
with no friends to look after her. Here 
was the certificate of the marriage; and, 
at any rate, it would be quite safe to wait 
and see what other proofs could be pro- 
duced. Whoever had the packet waited, 
and in time my father’s letter followed it. 
You saw that letter?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Newill; “it was ad- 
dressed to Mr. James, and he brought it at 
once to me.” 

“You considered it, of course, an un- 
founded claim,” I went on, “and you wrote 
back, demanding proofs. My father told you 
what Mr. George Haddan had done, and 
that no other proofs were in existence on 
the other side of the Atlantic. You offered 
a provision for Mr. George Haddan’s chil- 
dren, which my father and their mother 
refused. Then fifteen years passed on, and 
everybody believed the matter done with.” 

“We did. I had forgotten it almost,” 
said Mr. Newill. 

* But it is not done with,” I continued; “I 
am a rich woman, and if George gives it 
up, I never will while there is a chance. 
The only question in my mind is whether 
the documents were destroyed. The safest 
way would be to destroy them at once; and 
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if so they would try to get possession of 
the original register. Could there be any 
motive for preserving them ?” 

Mr. Newill lost himself in thought for 
a few minutes, after which he looked first 
at George, whose face was intensely anxious, 
and then at me. I was regarding him 
dauntlessly, and he smiled when his eye 
met mine. 

“T must speak to you alone,” he said, 
leading the way into an inner room. 





THE BASQUE PEOPLE. 





In two successive articles of the “ Bul- 
letin Trimestriel de la Société Ramond,” 
M. Evcene Corpier has given a descrip- 
tion of some of the laws and customs 
prevailing among the Basques, that sin- 
gular race dwelling upon the slopes of the 
Western Pyrenees, whose language and 
whose origin are alike a puzzle to anti- 
quarians, and who, mustering in all about 
eight hundred and forty thousand souls, 
have contrived to maintain what may fairly 
be called their nationality distinct from 
both France and Spain. The governments 
of these countries have striven hard to ex- 
tirpate the old Basque tongue, but thongh 
it is at length gradually yielding, yet it has 
shown a strange and most obstinate vitality. 
Besides this, the Basques possess a system 
of legislation on such social subjects as the 
succession to property, parental and con- 
jugal rights, and the rights and powers of 
women, of such completeness and speciality, 
as is rarely to be found in Europe. Some 
of these laws, and of the national customs, 
may be interesting to our readers. Yor 
the latter we are chiefly indebted to Mon- 
sieur Michel’s interesting work, Le Pays 
Basque. 

The Basques are, physically, a fine race, 
though goitre and crétinisme are by no 
means unknown among them. As a rule, 
however, the men are tall, brave, and 
active, and possess considerable, though 
uncultivated intelligence. Michel tells how 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordova was pro- 
voked to exclaim that “he had rather have 
lions to guard, than Biscayens to govern,” 
and points out how the energy and perfect 
health of the Basque peasant, make him, 
even after a hard day’s work, scorn repose 
in the chimney nook, and seek, instead, 
recreation in dances, or athletic sports. 
Bull-fights are among their favourite diver- 
sions, but they are of the less cruel kind ; 





that is, the bull is not killed, but replaced, 


when tired, by afresh one. Sometimes, also, 
a bull, or even a cow is restrained by a rope, 
and all comers are invited to try their skill 
and agility, with just sufficient risk to render 
the sport exciting. Sometimes a jar, with 
a mouth much smaller than the interior, 
is imbedded in the centre of the arena; a 
child placed in it, strikes the bull as he 
approaches, and then ducks into his jar, 
vanishing utterly into the ground, much to 
the animal’s amazement as he makes his 
rush. The Jeu de Paume, a kind of tennis, 
has long been a passion with the Basques. 
The name of a first-rate player flies from 
village to village, until it becomes a house- 
hold word in the most remote mountain 
cottage. At the time of the first French 
revolution, one Perkain, who had taken 
refuge in Spain, heard that his rival, Cu- 
rutchet, was challenging players in France. 
He could not resist the temptation. He 
crossed the frontier, played, won, and es- 
caped safe back to Spain, applauded and 
assisted by thousands. To be either player 
or spectator of the game, a Basque will 
willingly walk during the whole of the 
preceding and following nights; soldiers 
desert their regiments to be present; some 
have unexpectedly appeared on the ap- 
pointed day even from the banks of the 
Danube. Under the Empire, fourteen sol- 
diers of one regiment left the army with- 
out permission, journeyed to the distant 
St. Etienne de Baigorry, played their 
game, and were back on the banks of the 
Rhine in the nick of time for the battle of 
Austerlitz. Wagers are freely made upon 
the game, but etiquette prescribes that no 
man shall back a player who does not 
speak his dialect. It is not thought dis- 
honourable in a player to play below his 
strength at first in order to tempt the ring 
to put their money on his adversaries. It 
is fraudulent, however, if he intend ulti- 
mately to lose. 

Dancing is another delight. Here is an 
amusing description from Monsieur Michel, 
of a genuine Basque evening. You, the 
reader, are supposed to be a stranger, and 
to find yourself near a mountain hamlet 
on a cold winter night. You resolve to ask 
for hospitality at a certain house; being 
sure, from its ruddy glow, that a merry 
company are assembled within. 

The door being opened, you find yourself 
in @ spacious kitchen. An enormous log 
blazes on the hearth, around which a 
cheerful party is assembled. On the right 
sits an old man in an ancient wooden arm- 
chair, consecrated by the use of genera- 
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tions. Near him sit other venerable men, 
and behind is a group of the young men of 
the village. On the left are the women 
and girls, spinning wool, or the fine flax of 
the country. You are cordially received, 
and the circle opens to admit you to the 
warmest place by the roaring fire, but 
beware of expecting any further deference! 
Whatever may be your rank in civilised 
society, you are entitled here to no more 
than the courtesy due to a welcome visitor. 
Soon begins a catechism which your supe- 
rior knowledge is supposed to enable you to 
answer. What news is stirring ? What are 
the morals, customs, religions, languages of 
other countries? How must one figure to 
oneself Paris? and Bordeaux? and so on? 
At first your replies are not received with- 
out a shade of suspicion; a thousand ques- 
tions are put, and small objections raised, 
so as to detect any inconsistencies in your 
replies. But you have answered honestly ; 
your replies have been clear, serious, and 
truthful, and so you come out unscathed 
from the ordeal. Then, indeed, you rise to 
the position of an honoured guest. Each 
vies with the other in making much of 
you, and in appreciating your merits ; the 
women and girls, for the first time, take 
part in the questioning; the grey-beards 
plunge into politics, and philosophise at 
their ease; the hours glide swiftly by, and 
only among the group of young men, a 
certain restlessness about the feet betrays 
their fear lest the time for the mutchico, or 
Saut Basque, should be forgotten. But 
at length some jovial mountaineer, whose 
white hairs have not rendered him oblivious 
of his youth, turns suddenly round, claps 
his hands with a merry houp/ and strikes 
up the national air. In a moment half-a- 
dozen young fellows are describing the 
semicircle according to which the move- 
ments of the dance are to be executed; 
every other man turns his back to the fire, 
and constitutes himself a judge. Silence 
is established, and the old men, especially, 
look gravely on, inexorable to any new- 
fangled innovation or ill-executed step. 
Watch that young fellow whose dancing is 
voted perfect ; his figure straightened, his 
shoulders well down, his head slightly 
bowed, his arms hanging with careful care- 
lessness, his serious expression showing 
that he is sensible of the solemn responsi- 
bility upon him! The girls, meanwhile, are 
supposed to remain unmoved, but soon the 
chairs begin to creak, and, as if of their 
own accord, turn slightly from the hearth, 
and towards the centre of the room. Many 





a stolen glance from many a bright eye, 
criticises or encourages the performers, 
who are by no means insensible to their 
rays. More and more active grows the 
dancer, more and more springy becomes the 
step, until at last the song stops, and it is 
time for the final trial of skill. Two sticks 
are crossed at right angles, and the object 
of the dancer is to continue a series of mar- 
vellous evolutions from one angle to the 
other for so long a time as to tire out the 
musician who performs the accompaniment, 
If he succeed, with a bound he seizes 
the sticks, and his triumph is complete. 
A Basque proverb says, “ A good jumper 
may often be found under a bad cloak,” 
meaning that a poor dress may cover a noble 
heart. 

The honour of executing the first mut- 
chico (from mutchico, boys, or young men) 
after one of the pastoral representations 
of which the Basques are passionately 
fond, is put up to auction, and is so hotly 
competed for by the young men of different 
parishes, that the successful commune 
has frequently to pay a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred francs. The privilege of 
dancing the second and then the third, is 
also sold to the highest bidders, the sum 
realised going far towards defraying the 
expenses of the temporary theatre, which 
is opened gratis to the spectators. Many 
of the pastorals are of a sacred character, 
and are drawn from the Bible or the lives 
of saints; others turn upon the struggle 
between the crescent and the cross, or 
upon the death of Roland. The dresses 
needed for these representations cost no- 
thing; they are obtained by ransacking 
the chests of every chateau or bourgeois 
house in the neighbourhood, the owner 
being bound by custom to lend for the 
purpose whatever he may chance to possess 
of beautiful or antique; should he refuse, 
some means would doubtless be found 
of making him smart for his churlish- 
ness. Under these circumstances dra- 
matic accuracy of costume is not to be 
expected ; but the savagery of the Mussul- 
man princes is duly suggested by their 
blood-red garments, their head-dresses of 
cylindrical shape, adorned with plumes 
and little looking-glasses, and their large, 
clumsy boots, whereas a Christian king 
rejoices in a crown, two watches, small 
boots, and gloves. Not many years ago, 
another, and more questionable, kind of 
pastoral—now discouraged by the police— 
was in vogue. If a matrimonial scandal 
shocked a village, instead of being treated 
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to the “rough music,” common still in 
some parts of England, the offending hus- 
band or wife was caricatured upon the 
stage. A poet was sent for (and every 
Basque is more or less of a rhymester) to 
whom every attainable detail was related, 
and whose business it then was to compose 
a kind of sarcastic drama for the occasion, 
and as the identity of the offender was 
made clear by the actor who personated 
him mimicking, as exactly as he could, his 
dress, voice, and manner, the unlucky 
spouse who had drawn upon himself or 
herself this stinging punishment, might 
well vow amendment for the future. 

Mock courts of justice used also to be 
held, for the purpose of putting down 
social vices, and testing the eloquence of 
the young men. A grand procession, with 
music, dancers, &c., inaugurated the day. 
The actors representing the persons con- 
cerned in the misdeed were drawn slowly 
along in a carriage, preceded by an usher, 
mounted on donkey-back, with his face 
tailward, and surrounded by harlequins 
and policinelli. Arrived at the court, the 
prisoner was accused and defended at 
great length by two advocates; solemn 
messages were despatched to the senate, 
the ministers, and even the king, en- 
treating advice. At length the case was 
decided; the accused was convicted, and 
sentenced to death; he escaped, but was 
heroically recaptured, and the sentence was 
on the point of execution, when a courier 
was beheld arriving in breathless haste, 
who proves to be the bearer of a royal 
pardon. This usually terminated the pro- 
ceedings, and judge and advocates were 
wont to give place to the musicians, and 
to wind up the evening with a dance. 

Women and girls do not, as a rule, take 
part in the acting of these pastorals, 
though in private houses they also some- 
times dance thegmmtchico; but they are 
by no means ¥¢hitid their husbands and 
brothers in energy and fine health. They 
take their full share in the labours of the 
field, and it is a saying among the Spanish 
Basques that the country is never better 
cultivated than when, all the men being 
gone to the wars, it is left to the sole 
management of thewomen. Their strength 
being thus developed, their children come 
into the world with the greatest ease, and 
more than one baby has passed its first day 
of life in the shade of the tree beneath 
which it first saw the light, while its 
mother resumed her work. In general, 
however, a week’s rest is allowed; bat the 





old and strange custom of “la couvade”’ 
does not even now seem wholly abandoned 
in the more remote districts. This cus- 
tom consists in the mother of a new-born 
child giving up her place to its father, 
who remains in bed with the infant for a 
period varying from a few hours to four 
days, during which time he feasts with his 
friends, while the wife cooks and waits 
upon the party. It is a moot point among 
the curious how this extraordinary custom 
originated. 

The first striking peculiarity in the 
Basque succession law is the rigid rule of 
primogeniture, applied “without distinc- 
tion of sex or person (noble or not), of 
property, movable or fixed, private or 
common (between a married couple), in 
direct and collateral line, to relatives of all 
degrees, and to their descendants and re- 
presentatives for ever.” Should the heir 
consent to the alienation of property under 
pressing need, the liberty to redeem it 
— with him and his successors, in 

ule, during forty years, in Labourt in 
perpetuity ; and in old times, if a stranger 
acquired fixed property among the French 
Basques, every purse was opened to assist 
in effacing, by means of this right, what 
was regarded as a national disgrace. The 
future of the eldest of the family thus 
secured, the younger children are almost 
without rights ; and they are considered in 
the light of born servitors, or, as they used 
to be called, slaves; though, according to 
Bela, emancipation is possible at five-and- 
twenty. In the valley of Baréges they 
take no part in the municipal elections, 
and, in general, the rights and privileges 
of citizgns are denied them. Their parents 
or relations put aside some small sum for 
them, which is strictly prevented from 
encroaching on the rights of the eldest, 
and should the younger brother or sister 
refuse to serve until marriage in the house 
of the fortunate heir, or, leaving it, to 
bring home all gain elsewhere earned, even 
this slight provision may be withheld. A 
younger brother, in fact, is the unpaid 
servant of his eldest brother, or sister, 
until his marriage; should he take a 
younger daughter for his wife, he cannot 
beconte a citizen of her birth-place; but 
he acquires a certain degree of inde- 
pendence. His goods and those of his 
wife are, at least, in common, although in 
some parts the wife is free to enter into 
contracts without the sanction of her hus- 
band, the fulfilment of the engagement 
being, however, deferred until his death. 
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But should he marry an heiress, not only 
does she remain head of the family (a posi- 
tion sometimes indicated by a particular 
costume), but he fails to gain personal 
independence, and loses even his name, 
adopting in its stead that of his wife; 
which, again, is derived from her house, 
each dwelling retaining its own name, 
which must be borne by its successive 
owners. Even in cases where the hus- 
band is possessed of independent wealth, 
but lives upon the property of his wife, the 
rights of the head of the family remain 
intact. He cannot remove either his chil- 
dren or his wife from her house; he can- 
not give permission to his younger sons to 
leave the maternal roof, though his wife 
may doso. Should she Jeave him a widower, 
her mother, if living, has, at Baréges, more 
authority over his children than he has 
himself. He is not allowed to administer 
their property, nor to be master of their 
house; without their consent he cannot 
bring home a second wife; and, in Soule, 
where the époux dotal enjoys a quarter of 
the property of his deceased wife, he is not 
permitted to establish a second wife upon 
even this share, without the consent of the 
surviving grand-parent. Should he be 
childless, his dowry is, indeed, returned to 
him; but, like the Irish tenant, he has no 
security for any improvements made upon 
his wife’s property. 

Generally speaking, every wife is free to 
make a will, at the age of eighteen, with- 
out the consent of her husband; in Soule 
a girl who has inherited her property, may 
bequeath at fifteen. The consent of the 
head of the house is indeed needful to the 
marriage of the eldest child in extreme 
youth ; later, however, not only is he (and 
exactly the same rule applies to a daughter’s 
case) free to marry without consent; but 
if he pay the dowry which he received with 
his wife into the hands of the proprietory 
parent, the latter is compelled to share 
his goods, and even his house, with the 
newly-married couple. Among the French 
Basques a similar arrangement takes place 
in the second, and even in the third gene- 
ration ; separate houses are frequently built 
for the accommodation of the young house- 
holds; but if there be but one, it must be 
shared. Such a plan, it need scarcely be said, 
does not conduce to family harmony, especi- 
ally as, where only one parent survives, 
should he, after the division, be guilty of 
waste or extravagance in the management 
of his share, it may be taken from him, and 
added to the portion of the younger pair. 


In Soule, the magistracy is hereditary, 
and devolves upon “the sieurs ou demoi- 
selles” of certain noble families. The 
ladies do not, however, exercise the privi- 
lege, but they transmit it to their eldest 
sons, or can secure it to their husbands, if 
they be judged worthy of the honour. 
Although women do not, now-a-days, take 
part in public matters among the Basques, 
yet there is evidence to show that they 
formerly did so, at least to some extent. 
In the year 1316, the Abbe of Lavedau 
having consulted the inhabitants of Cau- 
terets, who were his serfs, upon the subject 
of changing the site of their town, the 
question was put to the vote, and an au- 
thentic document is still extant bearing the 
names of the voters. Among these are 
many names of women, of which only one 
corresponds with that of any man upon the 
list. They were not, therefore, married to 
any of the masculine voters. They may 
have been wives of younger sons, to whom 
no vote was accorded, or widows, or un- 
married women in possession of their pro- 
perty. Monsieur Lagrése, whose researches 
disinterred this document, justly points to 
the subject as one which deserves further 
investigation. Wecommend it to the notice 
of those who wish to see women admitted 
to a share in the franchise, and even now, 
should any of Mr. Mill’s disciples stray, in 
their summer wanderings, to the beautiful 
little village of St. Jean de Luz, at the foot 
of the Western Pyrenees, they may have 
the pleasure of observing a people among 
whom the woman is—at least before the 
law—considered the equal of the man. 





THEATRICAL TALKERS AND 
DOERS. 





We have already scen in relation to the 
art of Painting,* what severe treatment the 
Doer is apt to receive from the professed 
Talker. There is another branch of art, in 
connexion with which the critic of the 
drawing-rooms is exceedingly fond of lay- 
ing down the law. In treating of the 
Theatre and all that belongs to it, the 
Talker is always wonderfully glib and 
confident: giving his opinions in an ex- 
cathedré tone, which is u:pressive in the 
extreme. 

These theatrical Talkers may be sepa- 
rated into two classes, one differing from 
the other in many important particulars, 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rovwnp, New Series, vol. iii., 
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but both being alike in the respect that 
they are almost supernaturally knowing, 
and exceedingly hard to please. Perhaps 
the most salient mark by which these two 
classes may be distinguished, the one from 
the other, is by a difference in their respec- 
tive ages; one division of theatrical Talkers 
being old, and the other young. 

The old Talker is hard to please, be- 
cause he has, as he tells you, “ witnessed 
the performances of men and women who 
really knew what acting meant.” He has 
seen the thing done well. He lived when 
there was a school of actors, when there 
was such a thing as the “grand manner,”’ 
when an actor who took the part of a 
Roman trod the stage like a Roman. It is 
almost terrible to think what this Talker 
has seen. He has seen the Kembles. He 
has seen all the great actors, separate 
and together. He has seen Munden and 
Fawcett, and Charles Young, and Miss 
O'Neil, all at the’ very best, acting in the 
same piece. He has seen Gentleman Jones. 
You can’t expect him to be satisfied with 
what goes on now. 

How much he has to say about Kean! 
What long descriptions he gives of how 
that eminent actor did certain scenes, of 
his different readings, of his actions and 
gesticulations, of what he did do, of what 
he didn’t do, and how both courses of 
conduct were equally effective. He tells 
how, in this scene, the great tragedian 
would seize the player with whom he was 
acting, by the throat, with such violence 
that the public rose in alarm lest the man 
should be killed; how, in another scene, 
he simply remained, on the occasion of a 
great crisis, motionless, with his hands 
clasped over his head; and how the public 
mind was equally disturbed by that effect, 
as thinking he had fallen into a fit. What 
comparisons this old-school Talker draws 
between his idol and any of our more 
modern tragedians! ‘“ When you went to 
see Edmund Kean in Hamlet or Othello, 
you did not say to yourself ‘I am going to 
see Kean,’ but you said, ‘I am going to 
see Hamlet or Othello.’ Now, how widely 
different it is. You see Buskinsock, the 
modern tragedian, in this or that part, but 
it is always Buskinsock, and you always 
feel that it is so, and you expect before- 
hand that it will be so.”” Then, our Talker 
goes on to dispose of the subject alto- 
gether. “Asan art capable of exhibiting 
human passion and emotion; as a means 
of lifting the spectator above the low 
sordid thoughts which in the ordinary rou- 
tine of life exclusively occupy his atten- 
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tion ; and so taking him out of himself into 
a sphere immeasurably more elevated than 
that in which he ordinarily finds himself; 
as an agent possessed of those glorious 
capabilities, the English stage, sir, may be 
said to exist no longer.” 

This implicit believer in the Theatre of 
the Past is, in all things, wonderfully akin 
to the connoisseur in whose eyes the Art of 
the Past is alone worthy of respect; there 
seeming to exist in both, a curious jealousy 
of any attempt on the part of so unworthy a 
thing as a modern artist to enter into compe- 
tition with the giants of old. But what is it 
that these grumblers want? What would 
they bring about, if they could have their 
way ? Would they have the modern artists 
of every denomination come forward, like 
the magicians in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and burn their stock-in-trade, making at 
the same time some such proclamation as 
this: “Weare impostors and pretenders. 
We have been attempting to do what we 
have no vocation for doing. We have 
called ourselves artists, have sat down (as 
painters) before our easels, or have (as 
actors) stepped on to the boards, deeming it 
possible that our doings might form part of 
that great art chain of which the first links 
were forged by Michael Angelo and Raphael 
as painters, or by Betterton and Garrick as 
actors. Such has been our presumption, 
and such our folly until now; but we will 
offend no longer. Our efforts to do what 
we had no right to attempt, shall cease. 
You are quite correct, gentlemen of the old- 
school. The arts are dead, and we will vex 
their ghosts no more. As to ourselves, and 
what is to become of us, that is a question 
of some importance, perhaps, to ourselves, 
but of none to any one else. We have not 
been brought up to do anything useful, and 
it may be difficult for us to know what to 
turn our hands to. Our having dared to 
devote ourselves to what is obviously a thing 
defunct seems to suggest an attempt on our 
part in the undertaking line. Such of us 
as have unhappily made painting our study, 
might design those combinations of weep- 
ing willows, and urns, and inverted torches, 
which are likely to be always wanted in 
funereal circles; while those who were 
foolish enough to engage in theatrical pur- 
suits might, perhaps, prove useful in or- 
ganising funeral processions on @ more 
effective principle than has hitherto pre- 
vailed.” 

Absurd as this sounds, it seems to be 
the only logical tendency of the arguments 
used by the exclusive believer in the Past 
with whom we are so much at issue; who 
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surrounds what has been with a nimbus of 
perennial glory, and treats what is with 
contempt; according to whom Art has been 
glorious, and is now hopelessly despicable. 

So much for one kind of Theatrical 
Talker. It behoves us now to bestow a few 
lines on another. 

The Talker of the new-school, like the 
Talker of the old-school, is hard to please ; 
but for a different reason. He is hard to 
please, because he is so dreadfully knowing. 
He is acquainted with all the stage tra- 
ditions, and settles exactly what are the 
points which an actor who understands his 
business ought to make, in every part he 
plays; knowing all this, and a great deal 
besides, he is down upon any member 
of the profession who does not please 
him, with relentless severity. He has 
been to Paris—the theatrical amateur has 
always just been to Paris, as the artistic 
amateur has always just been to Venice 
and has come back with a standard of criti- 
cism so elevated that no English actor can 
hope to come up toit. “I saw the play in 
Paris,” he says, in allusion to some drama 
(from the French) which is creating a 
furore in England, “and I do assure you 
that after seeing Mouche in the principal 
part, it is impossible not to regard Fly’s 
performance of the character, over here, as 
something almost amounting to sacrilege. 
He misses every point in the piece. He 
lets every opportunity slip. He has so 
little comprehension of what he is aiming 
at, that he never gets hold of his audience 
for a single moment from beginning to 
end. I could do the thing better myself. 
Hanged if I couldn’t !” 

Strange and unutterable presumption, 
which would seem absolutely incredible if 
we did not meet with instances of it every 
day! There are some circles in which one 
never listens to the description of theatrical 
topics without hearing the law laid down 
by some amateur, who has been in the habit 
of playing at acting, in the feeblest and 
most dilettante fashion, and whose braggart 
talk reminds one of the fop in Henry the 
Fourth, who provoked “ professional” Hot- 
spur so excusably. 

Ah, if this Talker did but know how 
much of study, and labour, and experience 
it has taken to fit this actor whose per- 
formance he criticises to take his place on 
the stage as an audible, visible, intelli- 
gible exponent of the part which he has 
undertaken to embody! If he knew this, 
surely he would speak a little more re- 
spectfully and a little more diffidently in 
criticising his victim’s performance. 








How very much has the professional actor 
to understand, and how much to do, before 
he can be looked upon as capable of fulfilling 
his vocation. And first of his understand- 
ing: he understands that from the moment 
of his passing on to that stage on which he 
is to act heis to be for the time whatever he 
professes to be. He must convey to you (the 
public) the idea that the character which he 
represents has had an existence before you 
see him. Certain episodical moments of his 
life happen to be passing, where you can 
observe them on that stage, but his story 
has had a beginning which you do not see, 
and will go on when you are not looking. 
Understanding this and putting himself, by 
aid of the imagination, in that very position 
in which the play supposes him, all the 
rest must go right. Whatever he has to 
do will be done under the influence of this 
conviction. If in the course of the scene 
he has to plead for his life, or for another 
life dearer to him than his own, it is not 
necessary that he should school himself 
into declaiming with energy and anima- 
tion; to him it is a fact that his life (or 
that other life) is in danger; how can he 
help pleading eagerly ? So when he knows 
of a plot being hatched against the charac- 
ter of the woman whom he loves, it is not 
needful that he should say to himself, “I 
must appear to listen eagerly.” He cannot 
help listening. Her happiness is in danger ; 
by listening to the plot against her he may 
save her, and so he does listen, and the 
audience sees that he does. 

This logical perception of his position is 
what the good actor masters first. That 
done, he has to consider the mechanical and 
technical part of his business, and to learn 
how to make the intonations of his voice, 
and the external movements and gestures of 
his body, true, and at the same time intel- 
ligible, exponents of what is going on 
within him. To acquire the requisite con- 
trol over his voice, and to learn how to 
manage and make the most of it, so that 
his words shall be heard, and understood, 
in the remotest parts of the theatre in 
which he is acting, is a task to be accom- 
plished only by means of enormous labour 
and persistent effort. And this has to be 
done, it must be remembered, withouv 
having recourse to mouthing and bellowing. 
This conveying of his meaning to those who 
are seated on the farthest-off benches, with- 
ont seeming exaggerated or overstrained to 
those who are near, is one of the most diffi- 
cult of all the tasks which the actor sets 
himself. Nor is this a question of voice and 
intonation only, but also of gesture and 
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action. These, to be seen and understood 
at a distance, must be large and obvious, 
yet there must be subtlety and refinement 
about them as well. Then he must move 
the hands evenly and gracefully, but at 
the same time unaffectedly and naturally ; 
above all, he must be able not to move at 
all, but to keep quite still when he ought to 
do so, which—compassed about with such 
a network of nerves of motion as we are— 
is not always so easy as it seems. 

Invariably, too, retaining his self-posses- 
sion, and considering how to make his words 
tell upon his audience when he comes to 
an important speech, he takes care to be in 
the right place—whence he can be both seen 
and heard well at the time of delivering it. 
Nor does he suffer any important part of 
his dialogue to be lost, owing to its being 
spoken at a time when circumstances pre- 
vent its being properly heard. 

The acquirements here set down are but 
a few of those which the Doer, who is 
worthy of the name, takes care to make 
his own. They are rudimentary, and, once 
mastered, are merely regarded by the pro- 
fessional artist as a kind of foundation, or 
groundwork, on which to engraft all sorts 
of graces and refinements. 

Nor is it only with what he has to cul- 
tivate that the practical artist occupies 
himself. He must think besides of what 
is to be avoided. There are all sorts 
of awkward stupid habits into which 
humanity is liable to fall when it finds 
itself with a row of footlights in front of 
it, and a mass of upturned human faces 
beyond. Under such circumstances a 
man’s eyes will, unless he be very care- 
ful, play him false and mislead him. 
He will look up, or he will look down, not 
straight at the people he is addressing, 
whether they are actually on the stage with 
him, or the public in the body of the house. 
That mass of faces is a formidable thing to 
confront, and the craven suggestion of a 
man’s weak nature disposes him to turn his 
back upon the audience more than is con- 
venient, and to skulk at the rear of the 
stage, or get awkwardly behind any shelter- 
ing piece of furniture which may be placed 
conveniently for the purpose. 

Let the Talker who deals so severely 
with this particular kind of Doer—whether 
by comparing him disparagingly with the 
Doer of a former age, or with his own often 
most erroneous standard of what ought to 
be—consider what the labour and study 
must be which enable the professional actor 
to master all these constituent parts, great 
and small, of his business. 





Altogether there does not seem to be 
much ground for all this depreciation of 
the stage of our day, which we hear from 
the Talker of the old-school as of the new. 
That there is observable, in connexion with 
the art of the theatre as with that of the 
studio, a change in the manner of its de- 
velopment there can be no doubt; but 
change does not necessarily involve dete- 
rioration. Our school of acting is in a 
state of transition. We are discarding the 
conventional in this as in other things, and 
cultivating the natural. A school of acting 
has sprung up of late years which is cha- 
racterised by a specially close adherence to 
nature, a respect for probability, and a 
truthfulness of detail, which, accompanied 
as it is by an abandonment of old estab- 
lished conventionalities, is of high promise. 
We surely see now, in certain individual 
cases which it would be invidious to name, 
more elaborate study of character and more 
exhibition of individuality than we used to 
see. The standard set up is much more a 
standard of nature and much less a standard 
of art than was ever the case before. We 
think less of elocutionary display and of 
the “grand manner” and of declamatory 
power, than we did formerly; we think 
more of a closeness to nature and a careful 
reproduction of the more subtle expressions 
of feeling. 

Surely these are hopeful indications, and 
such as may be safely quoted by all who 
have it at heart to confute the lachrymose 
theories of those members of the Talking 
Fraternity who denounce all modern schools 
of art, of whatsoever kind, and who raise 
the one monotonous parrot cry of “ Icha- 
bod” over every one of them. 





IN GOD’S ACRE. 
’Twas on a Morn of Summer 
In the kirkyard lone, 
An old man, hoary headed, 
Sat upon a stone, 
And thought of days departed, 
And griefs that he had known. 


His long white hair was wafted 
On the wandering breeze ; 

A bonnie little maiden 
Frolicked at his knees, 

And twined fair flowers with rushes, 
Gathered on the leas. 


Over her pleasant labour 
She crooned her infant song ; 
I said with self-communing, 
* Death shall not tarry long, 
For the old old fruit hath ripened, 
And the young fruit groweth strong.’ 


Alas! for the To-morrow, 
That recks not of To-day ! 
Fate, like a serpent crawling, 
Unnoticed, on its prey, 
Came as a burning fever, 
And snatched the babe away. 
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Death! why so harsh and cruel, 
To take the infant mild, 

Home to its God and Father, 
All pure and undefiled : 

And leave the old man hoary 
Weeping for the child? 


“ Whom the gods love die early !” 
Our Father knoweth best; 
And we are wrong to censure, 

The supreme behest : 
Sleep softly! bonnie blossom, 
Sleep! and take thy rest! 
We need such consolation, 
Whether we live or die: 
Were Death no benefactor, 
Laden with blessings high ; 
Sad, sad were the survivors, 
Uader the awful sky ! 





DIPLOMACY IN DISTRESS. 





One after another, the cherished ideals of 
our youth take new shapes. One by one 
the shadows which we have supposed to be 
actual bodies melt away, and disclose the 
hard real fact, always unlike the efligy our 
fancy formed. 

If there were one branch of the good 
and grand Circumlocution Office which 
we believed in more than another, it was 
“F. QO.” If there were a profession that 
had for us a peculiar fascination, and 
which we were never tired of studying in 
the truthful pages of political novels, it 
was diplomacy. The diplomatic service 
represented, in our mind’s eye, all that 
was interesting and exciting in the great 
world of politics. We scouted Oxenstiern’s 
epigram as a malicious libel. We knew 
how much wisdom was necessary for the 
governing of mankind; we revered the 
wisdom of our ideal ambassadors, the 
real kings of men. Dignified, but easy, 
courteous, yet guarded, our ideal ambas- 
sador was always popular wherever he 
went. His princely hospitality attracted 
the best society of the luxurious capital 
in which he lived. Reticent, straight- 
forward, and honourable, he was perpetu- 
ally defeating the evil machinations of 
envoys of rival courts. When the Russian 
prince, not only the possessor of countless 
roubles, but also gifted with a diabolical 
craftiness, worthy of Macchiavelli— we 
never had, and have not, for the matter 
of that, even now, any very definite idea 
what were the exact doctrines of Mac- 
chiavelli which deserved to be branded as 
diabolical; but our political novels were 
very fond of so stigmatising them—came in 
our ambassador’s way, towards the end of 
the first volume, how interesting the tale 
became! For all his spies, and his bribes, 
and the rest of his stock-in-trade, occa- 





sionally including a dagger or so, what a 
bad time was in store for that Muscovite! 
For at least a volume and a half, the Mac- 
chiavellian schemer usually got the best 
of it. Unscrupulous fraud and conspiracy 
succeeded, almost invariably. But our am- 
bassador was equal to the occasion, and 
behold at length—either at one of those 
magnificent dinners, or, more frequently, 
at one of those brilliant balls which were 
continually taking place at the British em- 
bassy—the machinations of the emissary of 
the Czar were exposed and defeated. The 
Russian was not unfrequently consumed 
by a mad passion for our ambassador’s 
daughter, a fair child of Albion, endowed 
with every virtue and all the accomplish- 
ments, who, in such cases, was invariably 
engaged to an aristocratic but poor private 
secretary, and would not, in consequence, 
hear of becoming madame la princesse. 
Thus, passion and diplomacy were delight- 
fully mixed; and, as the ill-regulated 
mind of the Russian often led to his 
attempted abduction of the object of his 
affections, delicious complications ensued. 
When the ambassador was younger than in 
such a case as that just cited, there was 
usually a young ambassadress. Under 
those circumstances, the wicked foreign 
diplomatist became a Frenchman, and the 
young ambassadress herself was the object 
of his unlawful passion. But, in either 
case, the triumph of virtue, and (the same 
thing) of the British ambassador always 
came off. 

As for the attachés, their life was one 
round of excitement and luxury. Scions 
of noble houses, and in the receipt of 
princely allowances from their noble fa- 
thers, those fortunate youths were the life 
and soul of all society. They could do, 
and they did, everything. The miserable, 
puny, poverty-stricken counts and barons 
of foreign lands looked with envy on the 
broad-shouldered, six-feet high, son of 
Britain: as, with his frank, open smile, he 
lavished among them astonishing sums of 
money, or, as bestriding his thorough-bred 
English hunter, he beat them all in the 
steeple-chase; or, on occasion, used the 
boxing powers of his nation with terrible 
effect in defexce of the insulted daughter 
of his chief. The very Queen’s messen- 
gers lived an enviable life; albeit they 
were occasionally compelled to travel for 
many wecks at a stretch across Russian 
snows swarming with wolves, or across 
savage mountains beset with brigands 
and, worse still, with unscrupulous emis- 
saries of rival diplomatists. Their lives 
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were in their hands, and now and again 
they were compelled to defend their 
precious despatch-boxes against alarming 
odds; but then they had compensating ad- 
vantages. They knew everybody every- 
where. The best bins in the best cellars in 
Europe were open to them. The greatest 
cooks were charmed to exercise the utmost 
resources of their art in behalf of these 
delightful captains. Bright eyes smiled 
upon them; they had more opportunities 
for flirtation than any other class of men 
in the world. And then they had the addi- 
tional advantage of being unable, owing 
to the requirements of F. O., to stay long 
enough in any one place to be bored by its 
pleasures. 

Of course as time passed on, our more 
extravagant views of life in the diplo- 
matic service gradually toned down, and 
we began to perceive that Queen’s mes- 
sengers, attachés, and even ambassadors, 
were but mortal; and that it was not 
unlikely that they might occasionally be 
troubled by some of the ills that flesh 
is heir to. But it never occurred to us 
that the diplomatic service and hardship 
might be convertible terms. An econo- 
mical embassy, an attaché compelled to go 
to market and to look closely after the petty 
cash, a legation in difficulties in the matter 
of house rent, a chargé d’affaires entering 
into elaborate calculations in regard to cab 
fares, were phenomena not provided for in 
our philosophy. Without overwhelming 
testimony we should have declined to be- 
lieve in a state of things so heartrending. 
Unfortunately the testimony is now before 
us, unimpeachable, printed and presented to 
both houses of parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, and is contained in the recent 
“ Reports from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives respecting the British and Foreign 
Diplomatic Services.” Throughout these 
reports, which are, as a whole, ably written, 
and which contain much interesting and 
valuable information, there runs a moan of 
lamentation. Salaries described as never 
having been excessive, are becoming woe- 
fully insufficient. Prices are rising every- 
where. Nobody can live upon his pay any- 
where. From Persia to Paris, from Central 
America to Coburg, from Berlin to Buenos 
Ayres, it is the same. Destitution stares 
our diplomatist in the face. 

Here, in Buenos Ayres, our attachés 
have to live in a little house, hardly large 
enough for two, in most uncomfortable 
fashion. Their average monthly expenses 
for rent (the little house is let at the 
modest figure of three hundred and twelve 





pounds a year), kitchen expenses, light, 
fuel, washing, and wages, are, for the one 
gentleman forty-four, and for the other, 
thirty-four pounds. Nocordon-bleu attends 
to the modest diplomatic kitchen. No ex- 
travagant bills of fare account for this large 
housekeeping bill. One dish of meat, and 
one of eggs or vegetables, with the domestic 
tea or coffee, is not a very elaborate break- 
fast ; dinner, consisting of soup, one dish 
of meat, one dish of vegetables, and a 
sweet, the whole washed down by vin 
ordinaire, is a simple repast. From their 
estimate of monthly expenses the two 
gentlemen who partake of these frugal 
meals have omitted “numerous indispen- 
sable items of daily necessity”—to wit, 
coach and horse hire, and similar small 
matters. And coaches in Buenos Ayres 
are a formidable consideration. Four shil- 
lings and twopence per fare (answering 
probably to the French course), and double 
that amount per hour, is a terrific tariff 
for a cab, especially in face of the fact that 
after rain the streets are impassable on 
foot. Buenos Ayres must be altogether a 
trying place to reside in. Gas is dear and 
bad; coals cost five pounds per ton; the 
prices of all things—so says one of the 
oldest English commercial inhabitants of 


the city—have doubled during the last | 


twenty years, with the exception of house- 
rent, and that has increased threefold. 
To the commercial population this increase 
may matter little, as the augmented ex- 
pense is attributed largely to the complete 


change in the habits of the people, caused | 


by the growing prosperity of the country 
subsequent to the fall of Rosas in 1852, 
and the great stimulus given to trade by 


the rise in the value of its produce during | 


the Crimean war. But to an unpaid 
attaché, or to a poorly-salaried secretary, 
the difference is of considerable import- 
ance; and five hundred and fifty pounds 
a year seems a good deal to have to pay for 
the honour of being unpaid attaché to the 
British Legation in Buenos Ayres ! 

The same lucrative post in Rio de Janeiro 
costs its economical holder at least six hun- 
dred pounds a year; and if prices go on 
rising as they have done of late years, 
there seems no reason why double that 


sum should not be considered a fair rate of | 


living for a single man in a little time. 
Here again, however, it is probable that 
the rise in prices is owing to the increase 
of trade and the spread of luxury, and that 
nobody suffers much but those unfortunates 
who have to live on fixed incomes. Indeed, 
of the English residents who furnish in- 
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formation on the subject, one gentleman 
says: “Since the year 1850 Rio de Janeiro 
has been thoroughly paved”’—+this is better 
than Buenos Ayres anyhow—“ and a class 
of carriages and horses, formerly unknown 
to our habits of life, are now considered 
indispensable to any well kept up esta- 
blishment; but the introduction of these 
European equipages, and thorough-bred 
horses from the Cape of Good Hope, have 
fully quadrupled the expense of carriage 
and horses to any one called upon to keep 
up such an establishment.” Another gen- 
tleman, who has had twenty years’ expe- 
rience, remarks: “Greater luxury in dress 
and equipages, more public entertainments, 
and doubled taxes, further stimulate and 
oblige greater expenditure, and as marks 
of progressive indulgence, I may quote 
the use of ice and abuse of tobacco as 
dating from two or three years previous to 
the period of this comparison.” 

It is hard for this anti-tobacco gentleman 
to fall foul of ice which is probably not a 
very tremendous expense, even in Rio, and 
which, properly used, saves about half its 
cost. At any rate, it is small consolation 
for the unpaid attaché, or secretary of 
legation, with seven hundred a year, who 
can only live (unless possessed of private 
property), by the exercise of the strictest 
economy, to reflect that their troubles 
are caused by the increased extravagances 
of the people among whom they live, and 
whose incomes grow in some sort of pro- 
portion to their expenses. Life in Rio de 
Janeiro is complicated by a singular and 
unpleasant custom which drives into large 
hotels, conducted on the United States 
board-and-lodging system, everybody for- 
tunate enough not to be obliged to take 
a house. This remarkable custom causes 
houses to be handed over to incoming 
tenants in a state of complete internal 
dilapidation; and, as the Brazilian law 
has the peculiarity of annulling a lease 
on the sale of the property, it has occurred 
to our minister, as he dolefally observes, 
to find himself, after spending large sums 
on repairs, suddenly houseless, without the 
smallest compensation, and with all the 
trouble and expense to come over again. 

The difficulties of persons with fixed 
incomes, in Rio and Buenos Ayres, are 
paralleled in Bogoté. Seventy-five per 
cent appears to be the average rate of in- 
crease in the prices current in the capital 
of Colombia ; and matters are further com- 
plicated by the fact that the general style 
of living among the society in which 
members of the diplomatic body move, is 





much more expensive than it was in 1850. 
A similar cause of increased expenditure 
exists in Caracas, where Venezuelan society 
has gradually become more and more luxu- 
rious, while prices have largely increased ; 
and where the government has taken ad- 
vantage of the large and increasing demand 
for articles of foreign manufacture, to im- 
pose a duty of somewhere about sixty per 
cent upon them. 

It will be readily conceived that matters 
are little more agreeable in Washington 
than in the cities of South America. Fifty 
per cent is mentioned as the rate of in- 
crease in prices in that straggling capital, 
and it is hardly necessary that we should 
be informed that “the general style of 
living among the society in which the 
members of the diplomatic body are in the 
habit of mixing is much more expensive 
than it was fifteen or twenty years ago.” 
Our minister estimates the lowest figure at 
which a married man with a couple of 
children can possibly manage to exist de- 
cently, at something over a thousand a 
year; while it is considered impossible that 
the most economical of bachelors should be 
able to manage with less than six hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. 

Knowing what to our sorrow we do know 
of London life and London prices, the reports 
from the great European cities will excite 
no surprise. The luxurious city of Vienna, 
always sufficiently expensive, is doubly so 
now. Paris is in the same predicament, as 
many of us can testify. But in coupling 
these two great capitals in this connexion, 
it is well to note a direct conflict of testi- 
mony between Lord Bloomfield’s report of 
the social calls upon the junior members of 
the diplomatic body in Vienna, and Mr. 
West’s view of the case in Paris. Lord 
Bloomfield says: “As regards the mainte- 
nance of their social position by foreigners 
whom their official character admits into 
the best society in Vienna, the fact that 
this society is composed of persons of 
wealth, as well as rank, has at all times 
rendered Vienna an expensive place of re- 
sidence for any young man....I am 
decidedly of opinion that none of the junior 
members of this embassy can maintain the 
position assigned to them in Vienna society 
by their connexion with a great embassy 
without largely exceeding their official 
salary.” Again Lord Bloomfield discreetly 
declines to commit himself to any precise 
statement of the amount of expenditure for 
board, lodging, and the maintenance of his 
social position, necessary to be incurred 
by his juniors. Mr. West, on the other 
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hand, estimates the actual cost of lodging, 
food, and servants, for a young diplomatist 
in Paris, at six hundred a year, and ex- 
presses his opinion that very exaggerated 
notions prevail as to the expenditure neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a social position. 
Mr. West thinks that the social position 
of a junior member of an embassy, depends 
in a great measure on his own merits, and 
upon his refined habits and gentlemanly 
manners. The diplomatist who has a 
private income sutficient to enable him to 
support the expense of a style of living 
“erroneously considered,” as the report 
puts it, “as adding height and dignity to his 
position as a diplomatist,”’ is, in Mr. West’s 
opinion, just as likely as not, to get no ad- 
vantages out of his expenditure. The pomp 
and show of diplomatic life are not so ne- 
cessary or so effective now, as in farmer 
years. There may be a great deal of truth 
in this way of putting the case, but it must 
be borne in mind that a man’s expenses 
are inevitably affected by the -style of 
living customary in the society in which 
he moves; that even junior diplomatists 
“of refined habits and gentlemanly man- 
ners,” can procure admission to the very 
best society ; and that the very best society 
in such cities as Vienna and Paris is not 
altogether the cheapest. 

Even in Berlin, prices have risen and 
luxury hasincreased. The style of living in 
the best society of that dusty city on the 
Spree has lost its old simplicity; where 
three hundred pounds a year was enough 
in 1837 for a junior member of the lega- 
tion, five hundred would represent genteel 
poverty now-a-days. In St. Petersburg, 
eight hundred pounds is not thought an 
excessive year’s expenditure for the bud- 
ding diplomatist; and, as the report from 
that city goes into the minutest details of 
wages of coachmen and housemaids, it is 
probable that the estimate may be taken 
as strictly accurate. Twenty-two pounds a 
year, besides “‘ allowances for tea,” &c., and 
gratuitiesat Christmas and Easter, represent 
pretty good wages for a housemaid ; while 
the footmen are not ill off with forty 
pounds as their year’s pay. Altogether, it 
would seem that the servants have de- 
cidedly the best of it inSt. Petersburg. Why 
living in Brussels should have suddenly 
become a costly amusement, does not quite 
appear, but the fact is on record. The 
second secretary to our legation in that 
city, is described as being in receipt of the 
magnificent salary of two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year: out of which (he is 





married and has a small family) he has to 
pay a trifle under fourteen hundred pounds 
for his year’s expenses; and even here, 
clothing, medical attendance, furniture, 
and miscellaneous items, are not included. 
It is remarked that this gentleman does 
not entertain, as his house is so small that 
he would be unable to do so even if he de- 
sired it; and it is naively added that “he 
considers living at Brussels expensive.” 
What, under circumstances such as these, 
is to become of the diplomatic service, as 


a career, except for men of considerable | 


private fortune, and with a taste for re- 
siding abroad? ‘There is not much com- 


plaint of the pay of the ministers them- | 


It is not large, but it will serve. 
Promotion is 


selves. 
But the prizes are few. 

absolutely stagnant, and 
attachés, paid and unpaid, are hoping 
against hope, with an average expenditure 
of seven or eight hundred pounds to be 
provided for. 


the best years of their lives in the almost 
gratuitous fulfilment of subordinate duties, 


with little or no hope of promotion to | 
The diplomatic service on | 


higher posts. 
its old footing is doomed. It is not our 
province to discuss here the whole question 
of the needful reforms. But if any exten- 
sive re-adjustment of salaries should take 
place, it will be necessary to keep well in 
view the practical advice contained in Mr. 
West’s report from Paris, already referred 
to. “If regard is to be had in such a re- 
adjustment to the increased cost of repre- 
sentation, and to the necessity of being 
up to an exaggerated social standard, no 
just estimate of necessary expenditure can 
ever be arrived at: for there will be found 
no limit to ideas respecting the amount 
of representation which may be judged 
necessary, or to exalted notions of social 
position which may be formed.” 





TEN YEARS IN AN INDIAN PRISON. 





On the 17th of January 1781, Sir Eyre 
Coote, the veteran commander-in-chief of 
India, who one-and-twenty years before had 
defeated Count Lally and the French army, 
and taken Pondicherry, commenced a cam- 
paign against Hyder Ali, by encamping 
on the Red Hills near the above named 
city. 

On the 6th of February some artillery- 











unfortunate | 


It is obviously impossible | 
that the country should be expected to pay | 
salaries sufficient to defray these heavy ex- | 
penses ; it is obviously ridiculous to expect | 
educated and often very able men to waste | 
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men sent to burn the French boats on the 
beach at Pondicherry, were cut off by a 
flying party of Hyder’s horse. The daring 
freebooters had no time to carry off any 
plunder, but still they ventured near enough 
to the English lines to snatch up an un- 
fortunate sepoy sergeant-major who was 
bathing in a tank in front of the quarter 
guard, and also an artillery camp colour- 
man, named James Bristowe, son of a 
blacksmith at Norwich. The “ looties,”’ in- 
stantly stripped the young artilleryman of 
everything he possessed, and hurried him, 
almost naked and with bound arms, before 
their cruel master, Hyder, who was then en- 
camped about five miles from the right flank 
of our army, between us and Cuddalore. 
There was nothing extraordinary or sump- 
tuous about Hyder’s tent, except a gorgeous 
rich Persian carpet spread on the floor, 
and held down at the corners by four 
massive sugar-loaves of silver. Several 
French officers were present, and one of 
them who spoke English, questioned the 
prisoner as to the strength and destina- 
tion of Sir Eyre Coote’s army; but when 
Bristowe replied thirty-five thousand men 
{five thousand of them Europeans) and 
seventy pieces of ordnance, the Frenchman 
briskly swore that he lied, and that all the 
Europeans then in India did not amount to 
that number. Hyder, scowling at this sup- 
posed attempt to deceive him, ordered the 
prisoner to be kept tied to the ground on 
the bare sand in the rear of his tent during 
the halts, and by day, when marching, to 
be lashed to the captive sergeant-major ; 
Bristowe remained thus for seven days, 
the first three without any food, except 
what the gentler of his guards brought 
him now and then by stealth out of sheer 
compassion. On the fourth day, when 
Hyder had encamped nearer Cuddalore, 
where the English were entrenched, a Ma- 
homedan officer came to Bristowe and 
ordered him an allowance of one lee of 
rice and two pice a day. He tried hard 
to induce Bristowe to enter Hyder’s ser- 
vice; but finding him obstinate, curtailed 
his food and pay and sent him off to 
Gingee, a small rock fort that the Nabob 
had surrendered, and where Hyder had 
left his women, provisions, stores and camp 
equipage. At Gingee, Bristowe was hand- 
cuffed, and on being removed to Arcot 
heavy leg-irons were substituted. But it 
was hard to chain up a blacksmith’s son 
After three weeks of patient 
and intelligent labour, Bristowe contrived, 


down the head of the nails which rivetted 
his irons so as to be able to throw them 
off at pleasure. All he wanted then, to 
secure his escape, was a heavy night’s rain; 
for even a shower will always drive Asiatic 
sentries under cover. But unfortunately for 
the poor fellow, the moon kept consistently 
luminous, the stars steadily brilliant. On 
the first of March, 1781, Bristowe and 
the other English prisoners were marched 
towards Seringapatam, Hyder’s capital. 
Driven fast by blows from the guard of 
eighty Hindoos, past Vellore, which was 
held by the English, they ascended the 
Ghauts, passing on their way innumerable 
mud forts, and reached Seringapatam on 
the 18th of the month. In this city the 
officers and common soldiers were impri- 
soned separately: the latter in a large en- 
closure surrounded by a cloistery, like that 
of a caravanserai. The poor wretches, 
dying fast of small-pox and dropsy, were 
rotting like plague-stricken beasts, un- 
pitied and untended. Bristowe, however, 
contrived, with great forethought, to baffle 
the fell diseases by forcing a hard ball of 
wax into his leg, which served as a con- 
stant issue and a safety valve for all bad 
humours. A plan of escape was soon pro- 
jected by some of the leading prisoners : 
rice cakes were made for the flight, and 
ropes wereprocured for scaling the wall; but 
the evening before the proposed departure a 
heavy rain fell and washed away the very 
part of the wall selected for the escalade. 
A strong guard was then instantly placed 
on the spot, and so the attempt to escape 
was frustrated. 

About six months afterwards the escape 

of some English prisoners roused Hyder to 

practise increased cruelties to the residue. 

They were brought out with their hands 

tied behind them, and every slave in the 

regiment lashed them with tamarind twigs: 

making in all fifteen hundred lashes to each 

prisoner. Soon after this, two thousand 

more English prisoners arrived, being a de- 

tachment which Colonel Braithwaite had 

surrendered in the Tanjore country. Epi- 

demic disease breaking out in the prison, 

now filthy and overcrowded, the Europeans 

were removed to a spacious square near 

Sinyam Vet. But the killadar, soon seeing 

Bristowe and his companions in better 

spirits at the change, accused them of 

getting lazy from indulgence, and neglect- 

ing the chaylah drill at which they were 

employed; so, loading them again with 

irons, he sent them back, beaten all the 





by means of a piece of broken china, to file 





way, to their old impure prison. 
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The July after this cruelty two Eng- 
lish lieutenants, Speediman and Rutlege, 
arrived ; they were two wounded men, who 
having been left at Vellore, and, receiving 
supplies, had actually sallied from that gar- 
rison, with only one company of sepoys, 
three three-pounders, and a handful of 
Polygars. On their second day’s march, 
however, Tippoo’s whole army came down 
upon them. They fought till nearly every 
sepoy was wounded, till the powder was 
nearly all expended, and the Polygars 
had deserted ; then, and not till then, they 
hoisted a white handkerchief, and signalled 
for quarter. Fifty picked midshipmen and 
seamen shortly arrived from Bangalore, 
having been surrendered to Hyder at Cud- 
dalore by M. Suffrein, the French admiral. 
Suffrein, wanting sailors in the fleet, had 
offered each of them a hatful of dollars if 
they would serve, and, enraged at their 
refusal, had them sold to Hyder. Thirty 
others had escaped at Arnee, by help of 
their companions, who answered for the 
missing ones at muster. Three days after 
their arrival eight hundred more slaves 
were brought to Seringapatam. In No- 
vember, 1782, Colonel Baillie, one of the 
prisoners, died, as it was supposed, of 
poison; but really of the cruelty of Hyder, 
who had refused to send him doctors. In 
the mean time Colonel Braithwaite escaped. 

Towards the end of 1782, Hyder Ali 
died, and his son, Tippoo Sahib, ascended 
the throne. His first step was to appoint a 
new killadar to command at Seringapatam. 
The old killadar, who had been merciful, 
was thrown into prison. 

Bristowe and many other prisoners were 
removed in December to Mysore. Three 
English officers had just before been mur- 
dered there; one had killed himself rather 
than be forced to take poison; a second, 
attacking his murderers, was felled by a 
slab of stone thrown at him; the third was 
bound and had poison forced down his 
throat. Feeling now certain that a massacre 
was intended, the prisoners agreed among 
themselves that they would attack Tippoo’s 
assassins when they came, and would dié 
fighting. But after four months’ alarm 
they discovered that peace had been pro- 
claimed, and that Tippoo was only wishing 
to secrete the captives he did not intend 
to surrender; for Bristowe and his com- 
panions-were then ordered back to Seringa- 
patam, and became havildars and subah- 
dars to the different slave battalions. 

Daring this year two European soldiers, 
who had killed and wounded some guards 








in their efforts to escape, were compelled 
to work at carrying dirt in the streets of 
Tippoo’s capital, and were then assas- 
sinated. Their children were also slain. 
Ensign Clark was beaten to death by one 
of Tippoo’s subahdars. 

Bristowe and other enforced Maho- 
medans, eight in number, were now em- 
ployed to drill forty thousand Malabar 
Roman Catholic slaves, dragged from the 
Bedanore and Mangalore countries by 
Tippoo’s troopers. The escape of some of 
the European officers of these Malabar 
regiments led to fresh severities being shown 
to the prisoners, who were now obliged 
to sell part of their daily allowance of bad 
rice to buy firewood and salt. A fugitive 
detected in escaping was punished by the 
loss of his nose and ears, and was then sent 
as a slave to blow the bellows for the na- 
tive smiths. The prisoners’ wretched pay, 
now reduced to six rupees in forty-five days, 
compelled them to borrow money of the 
government paymaster at exorbitant in- 
terest. Whenever the commander’s seve- 
rities, however, became unbearable, Bris- 
towe and his two or three companions used 
to fall on the whole Hindoo battalion, and 
beat them out of the prison square, until 
they offered terms—Tippoo’s officers being 
generally ashamed to confess these mutinies 
to the tyrant. 

In the year 1788, six of Tippoo’s chiefs 
and a Brahmin were hung for having 
assisted in conveying letters for Lieutenant 
Rutlege and other English prisoners. 
Rutlege was then loaded with fetters, and 
sent to Mundidroog, a hill fort. He was 
hoisted up blindfold, and kept on the 
summit under a shed, with only ten yards 
area inewhich to move, and only raggy (a 
coarse grain) and a few chillies for his 
daily meal. After two years’ misery, this 
unhappy man was hanged for writing to 
borrow money of friends at Seringapatam. 
For supposed complicity with Rautlege, 
Bristowe and the rest were deprived of 
their allowance for two months, during 
which time they lived on charity. 

In 1790, in honour of the marriage of 
his son with the Princess of Cannanore, 
Tippoo defrayed the expenses of twenty- 
five thousand marriages which were cele- 
brated on the same day: compelling, on 
the same occasion, one hundred thousand 
miserable Hindoos to embrace Mahome- 
danism. He then, at the head of one 
hundred thousand men, marched down the 
Ghauts to attack the English, who soon after 
repulsed him at the Travancore lines, the 
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Sultan himself losing his signet, turban, and 
state palanquin. After this repulse, when the 
citizens of Seringapatam began to grow dis- 
contented and seditious at the prospect of a 
siege, the tyrant grew more suspicious and 
cruel than ever; and it was understood but 
too clearly now, that transportation of Eu- 
ropean captives to the hill forts meant 
either a speedy or a lingering death. 

On the 22nd of September, 1790, Bris- 
towe and his party finally left Seringa- 
patam for Outradroog, a rock fort, fifty 
miles north-east of the capital. The part- 
ing from friends during ten years of sorrow 
was bitter to bear. A narrow steep path 
to the fort, led through a thick forest; 
up this path the poor wretches, laden 
with heavy irons, were driven by their 
guards. There were two or three forts 
on the rock, one above the other, and at 
the summit was a kind of battery ; but the 
guns, except two old English nine-pounders, 
were mere Malabar iron guns joined by 
hoops. The killadar, on their arrival, read 
them Tippoo’s orders, which directed them 
to be deprived of food and guarded with 
vigilance and strictness until further in- 
structions. This meant death for them at 
his first check in the field. The lingering 
hope of ten years now left these unhappy 
men, and profound despair seized them. 
They resolved the moment violence should 
be offered them, to attack the guard, and 
risk all in a last desperate struggle. 

For five weeks they remained subsisting 
almost entirely on the alms of the soldiers, 
and those of the quiet, inoffensive, and 
humane Hindoo inhabitants, expecting 
every moment the sword at their throats. 
Providence one day suggested to the kil- 
ladar to employ the last moments of his 
prisoners in repairing his old and rusty 
artillery. Bristowe, as an educated gunner, 
was chosen to survey the guns. He was 
lavish in his promises to the credulous 


| and delighted commander, and took good 
| care to survey the rock, and the country 


below as well as the guns, and to mark all 


| the strong and all the weak points. Re- 
| turning, he told his delighted companions 
| that he had at last found a road by which 


they could descend the rock undiscovered. 


| They were for trying it at once, forgetting 
| that there was half a mile to walk on the 
rock itself, a high precipice over which they 


must throw themselves, a thick forest 
full of tigers to traverse, and five or six 
guards to elude before all. Every one 
wanted his own plan tried, but all at last 
agreed that there was one preliminary 





step, and that was to breach the mud wall 
of the prison and escape by night. Employ- 
ing an old knife (a very insufficient tool, for 
the wall was uncommonly thick), the men 
dug and watched by turns, always selecting 
darkness, when the guards were gambling 
or revelling. The hole dug was kept moist 
by constantly filling it with water. Twenty 
days were spent in this cautious mining: 
seven prisoners in an adjoining room work- 
ing in the same manner. They converted 
a knife into a saw, with which they cut 
through the rivet of each right fetter, 
then transferred it to the other leg, and 
muffled their chains with old rags to prevent 
their chinking. Then, of the largest and 
strongest firewood sent in for them to cook 
their rice, the desperate men made cud- 
gels, resolved in case of discovery to fall 
on the sixty men of the garrison, and either 
fight their way out or fall. Some Travan- 
core prisoners one day caught the English- 
men with their irons off; but as the Hin- 
doos had been seen in the same condition a 
day or two before by one of Bristowe’s 
companions, the secret was preserved. The 
guards, however, grew suspicious; but the 
Englishmen, having bought a pieceof lead in 
the bazaar, filled up the holes in their rivets 
so as to elude all but the keenest eyes. The 
25th of November was the day fixed for 
the grand attempt, but to their great mor- 
tification they then found the breach still 
impracticable, so they had to stow away the 
earth in jars and hang a large blanket 
before the hole when day appeared. Bris- 
towe worked all the next day, keeping the 
hole full of water, and putting wet cloths 
to the part where the breach had to be 
widened ; his fellow-prisoners all the time 
singing and shouting to drown the noise of 
the work. 

The next night, when all was ready, 
notice was given to the other room, and 
the seven men belonging to it joined Bris- 
towe and the rest before eleven o'clock. 
The guards were gambling. Exactly at 
twelve o’clock, Bristowe, who was chosen 
leader and guide, crept out of the breach 
with a large knife in one hand and a 
stout stick in the other; he soon found 
that the hole was not large enough ; and 
he had, at great risk, to enlarge it with 
his knife from the outside. Then, in 
silence, Bristowe led his companions over 
the mud wall eight feet high which sur- 
rounded the area of the prison. They had 
next to pass a Native guard and some 
prisoners, and to traverse one hundred 
and fifty paces until they reached the outer 
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wall. Luckily, a slight shower just then 
drove the sentinels under cover, and the 
fugitives could see them sitting smoking 
round a fire in the verandah. The cap- 
tives then cleared the outer wall, and, 
escaping another guard, proceeded straight 
to the precipice, of which they knew 
neither the exact height nor nature. Bris- 
towe having offered to lead, threw him- 
self on his hands and slid down the rock, 
greatly terrified by the rapidity with which 
he fell until he caught hold of the branches 
of a small tree at the bottom and so 
brought himself to an anchor. The twelve 
others soon joined him, and just then, 
as they had calculated, the moon began 
to shine. They now crept on all fours 
through a thorny thicket, and reached the 
wood that belted the foot of the rock. 
Half through it they were alarmed by the 
challenge of a frightened sentry, who, hear- 
ing the leaves rustling, thought a tiger was 
upon him. Bristowe then turned further 
up the rock, and, moving round to the other 


side, struck into the wood where the cliff 


was not so steep and where there were no 
guards. His design was to push north- 
ward and so get into the Nizam’s do- 
minions. 

In this thicket Bristowe missed his com- 
rades, whom he never saw again. He be- 
lieved that they deserted him, fearing he 
might be an incumbrance: as he was not 
yet quite recovered of a fever. About two 
o’clock, when he disentangled himself from 
the thicket, he heard the sound of trumpets 
and tomtoms. He felt afraid that his com- 
panions had disregarded his instructions 
and stumbled on an out-post; still, deter- 
mined to persevere, he pushed northward 
over the plains which bordered the forest. 
From that moment, strange to say, his fever 
left him for good. About five miles along 
the plain, he came upon a mud-fort, which 
he did not discover until he was challenged 
bya sentry on the wall. Returning no an- 
swer and making a circuit, the fugitive hur- 
ried on till daybreak, when he found him- 
self within twenty paces of two of Tippoo’s 
troopers who were cooking their victuals 
on the banks of a tank. It being too late 
to avoid them, Bristowe muffled himself 
in his blanket, hoping to pass them as a 
beggar or peasant, unnoticed. As he 
slunk by them he heard them discussing 
who he was. One said, “‘ That’s certainly a 
European,” but the other replied, ‘“‘ You fool, 
how dare a European come here; don’t you 
see itis a woman?” At that instant Bris- 
towe’s irons accidentally rattled; taking 





the sounds for that of the brass rings worn 
by Hindoo women on their arms and legs, 
the soldiers suffered him to pass unin- 
terrupted. Bristowe rested in a wood all 
next day; his irons had worked a deep 
hole in his leg, and his feet were very sore 
from traversing the sharp-pointed rocks. 
All that day he employed in freeing him- 
self of his chains, and before night he had 
got them off with the help of his large 
knife from the prison. Though without 
food, the released man now felt exhilarated 
and refreshed. For four days he struggled 
over a range of rough-wooded hills that 
ran between Bangalore and Seringapatam 
—four days without food or water—so that 
he became so weak and reduced, that he 
felt, unless the next day brought relief, he 
must perish. He lay down on the fourth 
night, and, in spite of gnawing hunger, 
fell asleep. 

Next morning (the 4th of December) he 
rose almost in despair, but, tottering along, 
was fortunate enough to discern a group of 
small huts amongst the hills. This sight 
cheered and roused the unhappy fugitive, | 
who had before experienced the kind- | 
ness of the simple-hearted people. He ap- 
proached the hamlet, and asked an old | 
woman for charity; while he talked to 
her, other old women came out of their 
huts, and brought him boiled raggy and 
gram-water, made into a curry: a delicious | 
repast for the poor wanderer, who now | 
passed himself off as a rajpoot. Pitying | 
him, the women brought warm water, 
bathed his feet, gave him some cakes, and 
warned him against a Polygar fort which | 
was in the road he had planned to take. | 
Bristowe left the hospitable hamlet, with | 
a heart overflowing with gratitude, and 
reconciled once more to life and man- 
kind. 

The following morning he luckily came 
to a clump of trees, bearing wholesome 
berries, in shape and size resembling | 
sloes; of these he made a meal, carrying | 
also a store away with him. Three days | 
more he pushed on northward, as much as 
possible among the woods. Everywhere 
there was danger. On a plain he was at || 
last compelled to cross, he one day saw two | 
tigers, not a hundred paces from him, and | 
coming straight towards him. He did not | 
lose his presence of mind, and the crea- 
tures did not notice him until they were | 
exactly opposite him, when, to his extreme | 
joy, they slunk away, with their tails be- 
tween their legs. Bristowe, who had always 
heard that tigers would only attack men by 
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surprise, felt flattered to think that his 
hideous, ragged, and dishevelled dress had 
frightened them. 

About an hour after, he fell in with a 
troop of Tippoo’s Polygars, returning from 
hunting. They alarmed him even more 
than the tigers. These troopers took him 
prisoner, and, carrying him into the fort, 
interrogated him. He represented himself 
as a rajpoot, disabled in Tippoo’s service, 
and returning to his own country. The 
soldiers, unluckily, seeing his skin through 
a hole in his blanket, and observing it to be 
lighter than his face, suspected him of being 
a European deserter from a chaylah regi- 
ment, and went to their killadar to know 
what was to be done to him. Bristowe, 
pretending to be half dead with fatigue and 
thirst, prevailed on the one sentry left over 
him, to go for water; while the man was 
gone, he instantly wrapped himself in his 
blanket and boldly strutted out of the fort, 
passing three gates, crowded with country 
people and cattle returning from the fields 
for the night. Once beyond the enclosure, 
Bristowe crossed a paddy-field, waded 
through a tank, and struck westward: 
passing three days in caves and holes, and 
living all day long on the before-mentioned 
berries. 

On the 15th at daybreak he came, to his 
great terror, on another mud fort, on a plain 
near a cluster of villages. He pretended to 
the Polygars who stopped him here, to be an 
English deserter from the English camp in 
the Carnatic, going to join some friends 
in Tippoo’s frontier town of Gooty. The 
killadar, telling him that the Mahrattas were 
plundering the country, and were encamped 
only seven coss off, tried to induce him 
to enter his service. Bristowe refused, but 
asked to be permitted to sleep in the fort 
that night. This the killadar, a good- 
natured man, allowed, and next morning 
sent Bristowe on a safe road with two 
large cakes, some chutney, and a guide. A 
few nights later, Bristowe again stumbled 
on a fort, and was challenged by a sentry ; 
but seeing lights moving towards him, he 
fied into a wood and took refuge in a 
cliff cave. There he remained all day, and 
at sunset, rising to start, heard a strange 
noise, and beheld, to his astonishment, a 
bear, busy at work scratching a den at the 
foot of the very rock where he had lain 
hidden. 

Dejected for want of food, his feet swollen 
and sore, Bristowe had the good fortune 
to reach a deserted village next morning, 


recently plundered by the Mahrattas; he 





picked up among the ruins some rice and 
raggy, a few chillies, a little tobacco, an old 
earthern pot, and a most useful stout 
bamboo walking stick. . He ate the rice 
raw, and spent the rest of the day gather- 
ing grain in a jarra field. 

The poor fellow was now so weak as to 
require almost constant rest, being unable to 
travel more than six miles in twenty-four 
hours. His spirits had not forsaken him, 
but his strength was daily going; the end 
must, he felt, soon come. Still, he strained 
every nerve, and tottered on till the 27th, 
when he reached the banks of a small 
nullah. Here his sufferings nearly ended. 
The attempt to cross, so exhausted his 
scanty strength, that but for some bull- 
rushes which grew on the opposite bank, he 
would inevitably have perished. In this 
struggle for life, he lost his earthern pot, 
his tobacco, and all his provisions; quite 
exhausted, he crawled up the bank and 
threw himself on the grass to die. Re- 
freshed, however, by a few hours’ sleep, 
with new strength the poor hunted run- 
away struggled on over the desolate hill- 
country, hungry and tormented with pain, 
yet hoping to reach at last the end of 
the range of hills, at the foot of which 
he had so long travelled. But now a new 
and apparently insurmountable obstacle pre- 
sented itself to his dejected eyes. The 
Taugbaudar river lay before him, no boats 
were in sight, and he was too exhausted 
to swim. In this dreadful perplexity he 
looked eagerly for some floating branch 
to bear him up across the stream, but all 
in vain. Not allowing himself to despair, 
he moved slowly along the banks, until 
his heart leaped up at seeing a ferry- 
boat: but the boatman would not even 
suffer him to approach. Afraid to solicit 
a@ passage too eagerly, and not strong 
enough to force one, Bristowe submitted to 
his destiny, and went back to seek for a 
ford. Suddenly looking across, he saw two 
large forts at some disfance, and hearing 
the cannon, concluded they were besieged 
either by the English or their allies. The 
next day, about three o’clock, observing 
a guard of soldiers stationed as scouts be- 
tween the river and the extremity of the 
hills, Bristowe ascended the hills, which 
were grassy, but without covert for wild 
beasts, and lay down and slept till morning. 
At daybreak, still ascending, he met an old 
woman watching cows, who gave him some 
bread, and told him of a road by which to 
avoid another guard. On reaching the plain 


below, he fed on grain which he picked, and 
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for four days continued to follow the course 
of the river ; only advancing, however, seven 
miles in that time. On the fourth day, 
some Mahratta horsemen swooped down 
on him, and bore him off to their chief, 
the Nalputty Rajah, whose fort was close 
by. The rajab, just starting for the field, 
left Bristowe with his son, who sent a 
native doctor to heal his wounded feet. On 
the rajah’s return, Bristowe told him who he 
was, and pretended to consent to enter into 
his service. Having inspired the people at 
the fort with confidence in him, the next 
night he walked straight to a place where 
the river was about two hundred yards 
broad, plunged in, swam across, and made 
for Jopaul, which was about twenty-four 
miles to the south-east. Having money 
with him, obtained from his allowance of 
rice, which he had sold, he bought food at 
the villages he passed, and next day was 
picked up by some of the Nizam’s people 
and sent on an elephant to Monberjung’s 
camp. Here he was put under guard, as a 
Frenchman sent by Tippoo to succour the 
fort. Desiring to be taken before the Eng- 
lish commander, that gentleman, Captain 
Dalrymple, on learning the poor man’s 
story, instantly ordered him clothes and 
money, and congratulated him on his 
escape. 

Bristowe was sent to the Nizam’s court, 
whence Captain Kennaway, the English 
resident, sent him on to Condapilly. Bris- 
towe there expressing his wish to join the 
grand army, fight against Tippoo, and fur- 
nish information respecting the batteries at 
Seringapatam, letters of introduction were 
given him to Lord Cornwallis, and Colonel 
Murray. The military auditor-general, pity- 
ing the man, exerted himself successfully to 
recover for him full arrears of pay for the 
whole ten dreary years of his suffering and 
imprisonment. 





BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. 

TxHE mind of a blind man thrown back 
upon itself, must, it would seem, inevitably 
fall into a state of despondency pitiable in 
the extreme; yet although it is impossible 
to exaggerate the calamity of blindness, 
experience teaches us that this, as a rule, 
is not the case. The writer (who is himself 
blind) would have no hesitation in deciding 
which misfortune would be the greater, loss 
of hearing or loss of sight. It would be too 
tedious accurately to explain why it is easier 
to live in darkness than in silence. No 


matter whether blindness has come on in 
middle age, or later in life, or whether it 
began in the cradle (for few children are 


that the sightless are by no means hope- 
lessly cast down by their calamity. Many 
a blind man is, in reality, a far less help- 
less, and far more useful, member of 
society, than hosts of people who have all 
their faculties about them. It is true, that 
he requires a great deal of assistance, 
and that in many things he is very de- 
pendent on others: yet, are we not all of 
us more or less dependent one upon the 
other? Is any one quite in a position to 
say that he could do without the aid of his 
fellow-creatures ? 

But a grave doubt is beginning to be 
felt, whether the blind receive not only as 
much sympathy as their affliction demands, 
and as the sympathy (if it is consulted) 
of the whole sighted world is ready to 
give them, but as much as could be afforded 
them, if a proper organisation for the pur- 
pose were in force. We do not mean by 
this to suggest that the existing charities 
for the relief of the blind are insufficient, 
or that the succour they afford to corporeal 
necessities is inadequate; nor do we mean 
to hint that philanthropy is not ever active 
amongst these sufferers; but what we do 
mean to say is, that comparatively little 
sound and reasonable aid is afforded towards 


and is toa great extent already done on 
the Continent. 

The chief reason for this would seem to 
be in the antagonism now existing among 
the various systems for educating the blind. 
Instead of one comprehensive plan for 
teaching even the elements of learning, 
we have half-a-dozen schools within a few 
miles of one another, in each of which not 
only are wholly different modes of in- 
struction adopted, but absolutely wholly 
different alphabets used : so that if a blind 
lad be taught to read, say, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hampstead, he will find that a 
book lent him by a companion in mis- 
fortune, who has been brought up in Cam- 
berwell, will be perfectly useless to him. 
The confusion arising from want of uni- 
formity in the characters used by the 
blind for the purpose of reading by touch, 


can be little hope of amendment, until it 
is acknowledged, and steps are taken to 
rectify it. 





If the ability to read be essential to the 

















absolutely born blind), it is indisputable | 





the mental cultivation and training of the | 
blind, with reference to what might be done, | 


is the cause of the difficulty, and there | 
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welfare of a human being who can see, how 
much more so is it to all who have “ wisdom 
at one entrance quite shat out”! There 
really is no great reason why a blind child 
could not be taught to read, almost as 
readily as a sighted child, and taught to 
read, too, in a way that at once and for ever 
would enable it to master the contents of 
every embossed book printed for the blind. 
Whereas, under the present system, a blind 
person having learned only one blind al- 
phabet is unable to read books printed in 
the other blind alphabets; and there are 
five distinct others now in existence in Eng- 
land. Moreover, every one of these differs 
from those employed on the continents of 
Europe and America. Not only does diver- 
sity of type, character, or alphabet, militate 
against the facility of teaching the blind, 
in addition to rendering the knowledge 
thus imparted only half useful, but it has 
also this drawback, that the embossed 
literature can never be cheap. Each institu- 
tion, or school, by reason of printing in its 
own especial character, incurs the expense 
of a quite extravagant outlay, and, instead of 
appealing to all English speaking countries 
(as it would if but one system existed), 
only addresses its own especial scholars, 
who form a very small proportion of the 
blind community. 

Thus, the Bible is printed in five diffe- 
rent characters where one should serve; five 
sets of type are required where one would 
be sufficient. The plant, the printing, 
the whole paraphernalia costs five times 
as much as it meed, and the price of 
every copy of the Bible is_ necessarily 
raised to the same extent. Nor is this 
all. The expense of printed matter obvi- 
ously increases as the number of readers 
diminishes; in a limited class like the 
blind, the extensive circulation which 
assists in cheapening the literature of the 
seeing cannot, at the best, exist; yet the 
number of readers is needlessly diminished 
by want of uniformity in the alphabet. 

With these broad facts before us, there is 
surely enough to justify the doubt whether 
all is done for those suffering under the 
terrible calamity of blindness that might be 
done; and when we farther state, that at 
present in England there is, for the blind, 
no plan of writing, worthy of the name, by 
which they may communicate one with 
another, and read for themselves what they 
have written (being in this respect much be- 
hind France and other civilised countries), 
we shall have still further justified the 
doubt. In the methods, too, of imparting 





a knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and 
geometry, the same want of harmony ex- 
ists, while it is scarcely going too far to say 
that music, the one pursuit above all others 
to which the intelligent sightless might 
turn as a congenial means of remunerative 
employment, is almost wholly neglected. 
It is pitiable to know that the imperfect 
mode of education in this respect, arising 
partly from the want of an embossed 
written musical character, shuts out many 
a blind man from the power of earning 
a comfortable income, either as organist, 
teacher, or, more than all, piano-forte 
tuner. In Paris this could never be; for 
there, the admirable training of boys in the 
blind institutions, as musicians, enables 
something like sixty per cent to earn their 
own living easily: while rather more than 
thirty per cent become first-rate tuners and 
organists, and live most comfortably, whilst 
following a pursuit congenial to their tastes. 
In this country, in addition to the absence of 
care in the cultivation of any musical taste 
that may display itself among young blind 
scholars, there is an unwarrantable preju- 
dice shown by piano-forte makers against 
employing the blind as tuners; and thus 
many capable men, thorough musicians at 
heart, are obliged to rely upon alms, or 
upon the following of some rough handi- 
craft, to save themselves from starvation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the chaotic 
state of things with regard to the educa- 
tion of the blind, in England, is not 
limited to the A B C of teaching; there is 
a want of thorough and comprehensive 
organisation, a centre capable of dictating 
in detail to every blind school and institu- 
tion, the plan upon which it should proceed; 
universality in all branches being the chief 
desideratum. Hitherto, legislation for the 
blind has been conducted by the sighted; 
and advocates for this or that alphabet, this 
or that method of writing, this or that way 
of teaching geography, arithmetic, music, 
or what not, have adopted a type, or a 
scheme, which looks well to the eye, but 
is unsuited to the touch. Moreover, this 
advocacy is usually of a very well-meaning, 
but exceedingly narrow, kind; for the up- 
holders of each rival system are, in most 
cases, unacquainted with any system but 
their own: consequently, are incapable of 
judging by comparison how far they are on 
the right road. 

Now, it has appeared to several gentle- 
men who have paid much attention to the 
subject, that the sightless should take this 
matter into their own hands, being not only 
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the best judges of what the blind really 
require, but, if in an independent position, 
being above all people the most fitted to 
assist their fellow-sufferers. For the blind 
to lead the blind has hitherto been con- 
sidered unwise policy, but it is likely to 
prove the reverse in these material points ; 
for, a council has been formed, the mem- 
bers of which are either totally blind, or 
so nearly so as to make it necessary for 
them to use the finger and not the eye for 
the purpose of reading; and around this 
nucleus a society is in course of establish- 
ment, which is taking into consideration 
all matters connected with the education 
and general welfare of the sightless. 

First and foremost, it is dealing with 
the conflicting systems of reading, with 
the intention, if possible, of sweeping 
away the confusion they create, and esta- 
blishing one universal embossed alphabet. 
This is to be done when, after mature 
deliberation, founded upon the evidence of 
the most intelligent blind persons within 
their reach, and upon their own experience, 
the members of the council shall have de- 
cided what alphabet is the most fitted to 
meet the requirements of those for whom 
they legislate. They hope, also, inthis society 
to found a central court of appeal, as it 
were, before which all matters relative to 
the object they have in view may be laid ; 
and when the existing state of things is 
borne in mind, the advantage of such an 
association must become apparent. All 
sorts of inventions, schemes, and ideas, 
may thus be tested, and if, as often 
happens, any of these are already well 
known, and have been superseded by 
something better, much time and trouble 
may be saved; while anything which is 
really new, and which promises well, may 
be worked at with vigour by a number of 
skilled men acting in concert. In addition 
to this, the profitable employment of the 
blind—a subject hitherto only partially 
understood, despite the many admirable 
schemes for its development—will come 
largely into the consideration of the associa- 
tion; but its chief and foremost object will 
be to deal with matters educational. Each 
member of the executive council must be 
unable to read with his eyes, and must be 
acquainted with at least three of the exist- 
ing embossed systems, but must have no 
pecuniary interest in any; thus perfectly 








unbiassed, the association hopes to carry 
out its work. One of the body, not its least 
able and philanthropic member, writing on 
the subject, thus concludes: 

“Whether the present association is des- 
tined to produce harmonious action among 
those interested in the blind throughout 
the civilised world, time alone will show. 
We have already met with an amount of 
success which, when we began our labours, 
we were told it would be Utopian to ex- 
pect; and I believe that, with sufficient 
time and cordial co-operation among the 
blind themselves, our most sanguine 
hopes will be realised; in the mean time, 
the work upon which we are engaged is 
one which brings its own reward; for I 
cannot conceive any occupation so conge- 
nial to a blind man of cultivation and lei- 
sure, as the attempt to advance the educa- 
tion and improve the condition of his 
fellow-sufferers. For which work the very 
calamity which has unfitted him for most 
other occupations, has made him pecu- 
liarly well suited.” 
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